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NOTH 

The 01 l:liogui])]iy of })io})i i ii.ioi s follows the system by 

t)i.3 Indian Govoinmont for the Lnprnal Cki 7 t‘l!cer of InJui, Thai 
s}.dom, while ad Inning to the popular spelling of ver;y woll-known 
places, such as runjab, Lucknow, , employs in all oiht'r ca.s' S 
the vowels with the following unifoim sounds : — 

a, as in woman : d, as in fatlier . i, as in police : i, as in intrigue : 
0, as in cold . u, as in ball : w, as in saie . e, as in gicy. 



PEE FACE 


Dinuxa tlio present year tliroc folio volumes of 
* Letters, Pespalelies and otliei* State Tapers preserved 
in the l^’oi eign De])artment of the Government of India, 
1772 — 17H5/ have been piinted by Autliority, under 
Uie carc'fiil edil’niix of Mr. Geori:(C W. Forrest. The 
period covons tlie entire rule of Warren Hastings. 
The pi^soiit volume endeavours to exlnbit iii a 
popular form the actual work of that great Governor- 
General, as reviewed from the firm standpoint of the 
original records which Mr. Forrest has now made 
available to students of Indian history. 


August, 1890. 



CHAPTER I 


Fkoji CiiuRCHini TO Calcutta 
1732-1761 

Warrkn Hastinos, the fiiKfc Govoniof-Coneval of 
Brilish India, was ()om at (diurchili in Oxfordshire 
on tho 6th ]Jcccmbcr, 1732. A few miles otF, across 
tlie W^orcostershiie border, Jay the manor of Daylcs- 
ford, which had belonged to \Varren\. forefathers from 
tlie days of Henry [I down to the lirst years of George 
11 . One conspicuous member of tlie iamily was that 
Lord Hastings, whose loyal sc!‘vic(\s to tlie House of 
York were requited by Kichard lit witli a violent 
death. On his successor Henry VII l)Cstowcd tho 
I'larldom of Huntingdon, a title which ere long fell 
dormant until, in 1819, tho right to bear it was 
confirii.ed to Francis Hastings, as lineal descendant of 
the second Earl. From another branch of the same 
stock had sprung the Earls of Pembroke, one of whom 
followed the banner of the Black Prince in the war 
between Peter the Cruel and his brother Henry of 
CastiiO. 

At the close of the great civil war which cost 
our first Charles both crown and life, the fortunes of 
the Ha^lesford family had undeigone a sad eclipse. 
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Having frc'cly risked Lis life and pledged or parted 
witli }K‘ai]y all his propiTty in aid of the losing 
cause, Jolin Hastings was fain at last to make over 
all his Yelford lar Is to Speaker Lenthall, and bury 
liinisek in the Ja decayed manor-house at Haylesford. 
In 1715 Da} lesford itself was sold by Samuel Hastings 
to a Bristol merchant. Samuers son, then Hector of 
the parish, had two children, of whom Penyston, the 
youngc'r, was in Holy Ord<a‘s and about twenty -six 
years old when in 3730 he married Hester Warien, 
dauu’hter of a ^Tjentleman who owned a small estate in 
( douc(‘stershire. 'I'he }Oung wife died but a feAV da} s 
a,rt('r the birth of Warren, her second child ; and a few 
we(‘ks or months later Pen} ston hims(‘lf disappeared 
from (dim chill, to seek his fortune (dsewheie. The 
care ot‘ ^ds motherless children devolved on their 
patcanal grandfatluu-, who was Hector of Day lesford, 
l)ut then ivsiding at (Jhui’chill. ]\[eanwhilc Penyston’s 
elder brotlier, Howard, was earning his livelihood as 
a clerk in His Majesty’s Customs. 

The n\st of the truant Avidower’s life-story is 
soon told. It is said that within two years he had 
married again, this time a butcher’s daughter, and 
went out as cha})lain to the West Indies, where he 
ultimately died. Nothing more is knowui, or per- 
haps is worth knowing, of the man who begot one 
of the griaitest Englishmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. xVui}ston served at least as a link in the 
chain of hereditary causes which helped to foreshape 
the charac-er of his son In after years it pleased 
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r>ui’ko's disieiupcred fancy, fed by soiik' scandal wlucb 
Francis brought from India, to taunt Warren Hastings 
with his ‘low, obscure, and vulgar origin.’ Had the 
charge been never so well fouin ‘d, it could have 
taki'ii nothing from the honour due to one whose 
public record needed no blazonry from the (Jollege of 
Heralds. It is clear that ilastings was a gcmtlcman 
by biith and bi(;eding; and his great accuser has only 
bespattered hims(df with the mud which he Hung so 
recklessly at the object of his wrath. 

From the village school at Cburchill, where', tra- 
diiion said that he ‘took his learning kindly,’ liith' 
\\hirr('ii at the age of eight was ti'ansh'rre'd by his 
uncle Howard to a school at Newi^gton-Ihitts, lu'ar 
London (Jhild as he was he had ah’(‘a ly conceived 
a j)urpose which many yeais afterwards blossomed 
into a fact. One blight summei’s day. as he la}^ and 
mused besi<l(' a stieam which skiite'd his native 
village, he * formed the determinatio]) to purchase 
back Haylesford.’ 

Tlic boys at Newington app(‘ar to have been we'll 
taught but very poorly and scantily fed Aften* two 
} cars of semi-starvation, which no doul t stunteel his 
giowth and impaired his natural strength, WaiTcn 
was removed to Westminster School, of which Hr. 
Nichols was then head-master. The list of under- 
masters includcel the scholarly Vincent Bourne. 
Among Warren’s schoolfellows were Lord Shelburne, 
(Iiurchill, Cowper, and his lifelong friend. Elijah 
Im[)ey. In mental aptitudes and fine scholarly tastes 
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the }>arrl of Olney and the future (-hief Justice of 
Bengal had much in common with their younger 
associate. And that boyisli friendship held them fast 
togetlier in after years. When Hastings was im- 
})oached by the House of Commons, Cowper steadily 
refused to believe him guilty. From the day when 
lippey clasped hands again with Hastings in Calcutta 
tliere grew up between them an intimacy which even 
sharp public diherences could not permanently im- 
pair. 

Young Warren’s life at Westminster gave fair 
pj'omise of future achievement. A strong brave soul 
l<iy seething witliin his puny frame. ‘Quick he was 
and mild,’ says C'cig; ‘much addict'd to contempla- 
tion, ajid a hard student; but he was likewise bold 
when necessity required, full of lire, ambitious in no 
ordinary degree, and anxious to excel in everything 
to which he addressed himself.’ He liked playing at 
cricket, but his favourite pastimes were swimming 
and rowing, in both of which he acquired no common 
skill. His sweet temper and engaging manners seem 
to have made him a general favourite, whde his 
cleverness and diligence in school-hours won many an 
approving comment from the head-master himself. 

In 1747 he came out first on the list of Cc^ndidates 
for a King s Scholarship ; Impi^y taking only the 
fourth place. Two years later the death of his good 
uncle changed the Avhole course of Warren’s life. His 
n(‘w guardian, a distant relative named Chiswick, 
was a Hiiector of the East Ii'dia Company. He 
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resolved to send Warren olF to Bengal as a ^ Avriter ' in 
the Company's service. Ur. Nichols strongly re- 
monstrated against such a step. ‘ What ! Lose my 
favourite pupil, the best scholar of his year 1 ’ In vain 
he offered to keep Warren at school and send him 
afterwards to college at his own charge. In 1749 
Chiswick took the youth away from Westminster, that 
he might learn accounts and book-keeping from 
a competent teacher. In the following Janunry 
Warren Hastings sailed off in tlie London for Calcutta. 
The voyage lasted far beyond the average limit of six 
months, October had set in before Hastings landed on 
the scene of Ids future trials and impcrishal)]e renown h 
At this time the East India (V)n pany wore taking 
breath alter one of those momentous crises which 
marked every stage in their career. ‘Morses profundo, 
pulchrior evenit,’ sums up the talc of their foi tunes 
during the past hundred years. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century they had wclhdgh been driven 
out of Western India and Bengal. Tlie Peace of Aix- 
la-ChajKdle in 174H alone saved them fioin losing all 
their ‘Settlements in Southern India. It was mainly 
in their youngest settlement of Calcutta, with its 
offshoots up the Ganges, that they drove a prosperous 
trade, UiAler the wing of a Mughal Viceroy who knew 
how to protect tiic foreigner from all exactions save 
his own. During the recent light for supremacy 

^ Oloi^’s LiR 0/ TPanen Hastings. E. B Iinpoy’s Memoir of Sir 
Elijah Jmppy. Macaulay’s notion that young Hastings ‘ Iiired linpoy 
with a ball 01 a tait ’ to ^’ ig tor him, is egrogiously absurd. 
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between ilio Ficncli mid Englisli on the Coronicandol 
( 'oast, there was perl’ect peace among the factories of 
lival nations, Ficnch, Dutch, and English, in Ecngal. 
Under the strong y'^t peaceful rule of All Vardi Khan 
(.'alcutta grew i«ito a rich and populous town, and the 
(Ampany’s warehouses were loaded with silk and 
cotton stuffs, with saltpetre, lac, and spices, which tlie 
kill Indiamen lying near in the lliigli would ere long 
be carrying home. 

The Subahdar or Viceioy of Bengal was still in 
name a Lieutenant of the Great Mughal who held his 
court at Delhi. Lui the glory of the ITouse of Lahar 
had begun to wane even in the lihdimo of Aurangzeb 
W’ithin half a cei tury since his death it had ‘gone 
glimmeiing i' the dream of things that were.’ No- 
thing reijrained of it save a dim twiliglit which 
siH'ined already d^ing into the dark. The Mughal 
kinpire of Didhi, which at one time covered nearly 
the whole Indian Ikeiinsula, had now dwindled, in all 
but name, into a group of districts surrounding the 
cities of Delhi, Agra, and Allahabad. Delhi itself was 
sacked in 1739 by the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah. 
In the name of the Delhi Emperor, Mughal, Pathan, 
and Persian adventurers founded dynasties for them- 
seb^es in Oudh, Kohilkhand, Bengal, and the Deccan ; 
while the daring Marathas were wresting from his 
sway province after province in Southern, Western, 
and Central India, and the liery Sikhs in tlie North- 
West were lighting against the Afgluin Ahmad Shah 
for the sovereignty of the Punjab. Despoiled alike by 
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its enemies and its seeinini;* IVii'nds, the 
Kiii])ive was fast crumbling to pieces ai'ter two cen- 
tiiri(‘S of supremely vigorous life. 

Ill 1750 the Company^’s settl nuents in Tlengah 
Bombay, and Aladras, were goviuncd each by a Pre- 
sident and a Council of senior meieliants. The 
President’s salary was then but ^jeo a year, ^vhile 
those of his Councillors ranged from ;6^40 to £\oo. 
The senior merchants received ^40^ junior mercliants 
£^^0, factors £15, and wi iters only £iy a year The 
surgeons drew no more tlian £‘^£^ On such pittances 
no Englishman could have lived with decency in such 
a climate, even though ihe (\;mpany allowed him fret' 
‘commons’ and a yearl}' sup[)ly ot .Madeira from theii* 
own stores. But th(5 Company's serva its were per- 
mitted to eke out their pay with the proiits of private 
trade ; a permission wliich certain of them caught at so 
eagerly, that complaints often reached the India House 
touching the extravagance of young fellows who sat 
doAvn to dinner with a ])and of music, and rode out in 
a carriage and four. It appeals, on the other hand, 
that some young writers, less fortunate or mori^ 
prudent, went to bed soon after sunset, rather than 
bear the cost of candles and supper. 

Hastings was neither weak, greedy, nor dissolute ; 
nor does he appear to have finished his daily course 
with the sun. As a clerk in the Secretary's ofiice 
he helped to keep the ledgers, and to look after 
the warehousing of the goods collected by a staff 
of gurndHdas and their native underlings of various 
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grades. Ills leisure hours were spent in learning 
the native languages and in such recreations as suited 
his purse, his temnerate habits, and his fine social 
instincts. In those days all business was over by 
noon, when the younger men dined together in the 
common hall. Then came the afternoon siesta, to 
which punkahs were still unknown. Towards sunset 
our countrymen took the air in palankeens, or glided 
in native barges along the broad river. The factory 
buildings and ^godowns' were surrounded by the 
brick walls and bastions of a fort which held a 
garrison of about two hundred men, most of whom 
were Sepoys. Within the walls were also good 
gardens and fish-ponds, and a hospital for the sick. 
The Company ’s servants were not ill lodged in quar- 
ters overlooKing the river. A chaplain read prayers 
to them daily, and preached on Sundays. Justice, of 
a rude and summary kind, chiefly in the shape of 
fines and floggings, was administered by a Mayor, 
from whose sentence an appeal lay to the Council 
itself 

Calcutta, as described by one who saw it in those 
days, was ahvady a ‘ large, fair, anj populous ’ town, 
containing ' many private English merchants and 
several rich Indian traders ' who supplied the Com- 
pany with goods brought down for export from 
inland. Across the Htigli were docks for repairing 
and careening the Company’s ships. The trade of 

^ WheelerV 'Ea'ilxj Records of Bntibh India. Dr. BubteeJ’a EJiuts 
fiuiti Old Calcutta. 
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Bengal supplied ^rlch caigoes for fifty or sixty ships 
yearly ; besides what was carricid in smaller vessels 
to the adjacent countries.’ In saltpetre alone, of 
which they had the monopoly, the Company drove 
a traffic so lucrative, that their Dutch and hrench 
rivals on the Hdgli tried all they could to wrest some 
part of it from their hands. Two years after Hastings 
reached Calcutta, its population was reckoned at 
400,000 souls, most of whom huddled together in low 
mud huts on ground which, during the rainy season, 
became a mere bog h At all seasons fever and 
dysentery brooded over a town begirt by swamp and 
jungle, whose only scavengers were jackals, kites, 
vultures, crows, and pigs. 

In October, i 753 ) Hastings was seid up to the 
flourishing factory at Kasimhazar on too Ganges, 
two miles below Murshiddbad, the capital of Bengal. 
Among the silk-weavers and ivory-workers of what 
was tlien the great trading-centre of the richest 
province in India, he discharged his new duties so 
well and honestly, that within two years he rose to 
a seat in the factory council, of which Watts was 
then chief. From the Inst he seems, by his own 
account, to have led a quiet, solitary kiinl of life 
much taken up with his own thoughts and puiposes. 
making no intimate friendships, and indulging neither 
in the pleasures nor the vices of his day. 

The death of All Vardi Khjin in April, 1756, was 
the beginning of troubles for the Enghsli in Bengal. 

* Grose’s Voyage to the East Indies. Hunter’s hnptnal Gazettee) oj Imhu 
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Siiraj-iKl-daiilct his grandson and snccessor, had many 
of the vices without the redeeming virtues of an 
Asiatic despot. The failure of the Calcutta Council 
to acknowledge him formally as Siibahdar gave the 
pampered young Nawab a now incentive for plunder- 
ing the intiusive foreigners of the wealth he coveted 
for himself. Early in June the fortitied factory at 
Kasimbazar suiTcndered of necessity to an over- 
whelming force ; and Watts himself was carried off 
a prisoner to tlie Siibahdar’s camp, already forming 
for a inarch southwards. Hastings was among the 
prisoners taken to Murshidabdd. But the Subalniar 
or his ministers were merciful for their own ends ; 
and Hastings w .s set free on l)ail furnished by the 
friendly chmf of a neighbouring Dutch factory. 

Suraj uu-dauld next turned his arms against Cal- 
cutta, whose governor, Bogcr Drake, had declined to 
surrender a native refugee of rank, or to cease from 
strengthening the weak dehmees of Fort William 
against the outbreak of another war between France 
and England. Drake’s efibrts to turn the crafty 
Nawab from his settled purpose were answered by 
tlie quick march of an army, which closed round 
Calcutta on the i8th June, 1756. One or two outposts 
were bravely defended, but our people had xio leaders 
equal to the need. Before nightfall the Nawab was 
master of the town. A general panic, due not less 
perhaps to physical than to moral causes, soon filled 
the shipping on the river with fugitives of both sexes 
and of every age. Next morning' Diakc himself, with 
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several iiiein])ers of his conneil and the commandant 
of Fort William — made his way on hoard ship, leaving 
the rest of the garrison to tlieir c'vvu devices. The 
sliips thmi weighed anchor and dr( oped a few mih‘s 
down sti'i^am. 

IJolwell, as a leading mend)er of council, who had 
homo his part manfully in yeshu-day's lighting new 
took command of the troops thus shamefully aban- 
doned. All through that day and far into the next 
afti'rnoon the wearied little garrison fought on against 
the doom which their ncreant countrymen, safe on 
hoard the Ih'ot, made no kind of effort to avi'rt. At 
last, while Hoi well was paileying fora luiof truce, the 
assailants broke into the ill-guai-dcd fort, and made 
prisoners of all who survived. 13y eigh^ o’clock on 
the evening of June 20 , one of the very sultriest 
in the Bengal year, a hundred and forty-six souls, 
including more than one woman, had been squeezed 
into a small guard-room about twenty feet long by 
fourteen wide, lighted by two small windows strongly 
barred. It was one of those c(dls or Black Holes in 
which a few soldiers wore sometimes confined. 

Of the horrors endured that night by Hs helpless 
inmates Holwell has left a plain unvarnished record 
which still falls short of the stcuai reality. No 
words, indeed, could express Avhat even the imagina- 
tion of Haute or Shakespeare might fail in all its 
ghastliness to conceive. The blaze of burning ware- 
houses and bazars intensified the torture of close 
tropical heat in that overcrowded pi'ison, whose 
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windows looked merely into one end of a long 
ai’cade At six o’clock next inorjiing, twenty-two 
imni and one wou^an passed alive out of the stench of 
that deadly toil Jii-e-rooni. Tlolwcdl, who had been 
saved almost by a miracle, was carried off, with several 
others, in irons to Mnrshidabad ; while tlio rest we7-e 
left to rejoin Drake’s party on board the fleet then 
lying off (fovindpiir. A few days later the ships cast 
anchor at DaUa, a village and Dutch station near the 
conll lienee of the Hugh with the Damodar. Here 
Drake resolved to wait for the answer which Madras 
would surely send to his prajer for help against the 
yubahdar. 

On the 2nd August the refugees at Falta wore 
cheered by -vhe arrival of a ship which brought Major 
Ki] 2 )atrick and two hundred and thiHy soldiers from 
Madras. ]\fean while Hastings kept Drake regularly 
informed of all that was going on, so far as he could 
learn, in Bmigal. Presimtly supplies ran short in tlie 
camp at Falta, and disease played havoc among the 
troops. At Drake’s rcT|uest Hastings pleaded witli 
the Subahdfu-’s ministers so successfully, that a native 
market was opened at Falta, which supplied Drake’s 
people with the fresh food they sorely needed. He 
had also become the channel for secret corre.^pondcnce 
between his chief and certain leaders of a plot against 
their oppressive master in his own capital. Eut the 
Avar of detection drove him ere long in hasty flight to 
Chamir, and thence down the Ganges to his friends at 

BuslerU’s E(J/ocsftom Old Cdhu/ta 
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Falta. Here in June, 17.56, he married Mary, the 
widow of Captain John Buchanan, one of the victims 
of tlio Jdacdv Hole. Tho two S('e'u to have lived 
happily togetlKu* until the lady’s d('ath in 1759. Her 
first child had died in early infancy, and the second 
survived her hut a h^w years. 

In December, 17,56, Admiral Watson’s fleet hrong^^t 
to Falta tho long-expi'chal succours from iMadras. Tho 
ti’oops w(‘re commanded by Colonel Kobert tdive, 
wliose capture and luu’oic defence of Arcot, in the 
war between the rival Nawabs of the Karnatic, 
had marked him out as a born h^adm- of men in 
trying crises. Under cldds so capable as Clive and 
Watson the shame of Drake’s lliohu from Calcutta, 
with all tliat flowed tlnuxTrom, was speedily atoned for^ 
by the recapture of Fort William and liy the vigorous 
movements which impelled Suraj-ud--<]aula to sign tho 
tncity of F('bruary, 17.57. Uasfings himself served 
as a volunteer in (dive’s small army, and made 
himself useful in m^gotiating terms of peace witli the 
)je\vdld(‘rcd Subahdar. 

The treaty was shortdived. At the first news of 
another French war in Europe, (dive and Watson 
hastened to attack and capture tho French settlement 
of Chaiiucirnagar in the tedh of the Subahdard 
commands and menaces. By the end of June, 1757, 
Plassoy had been fought and won; and the successful 
plotter, JVIlr Jafar Khan, was installed by Clive at 
Murshidabad, in the place of the death-doomed Suraj- 
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iid-daiila Scrafton ])f*eain(‘ Residt^nt at tlio new 
Nawal>\s court, with ila>sting.s for his assistant. 
Latca* in the year wlum Olive was made Governor of 
Oort William, Serjifton took liis seat in the Calcutta 
Council, and Hastings filled Scrafton’s place at IMur- 
sliidahiid. 

ft was a perilous position for so young a man. 
But Hastings bore a very good character, and circum- 
stances had made liim older than his years. It was 
no easy matter for an Englisliman so placed to 
discharge witli e(|ual skill and upriglitness the various 
duties which now fell to his lot. Ho had to look 
after the Company’s trad(‘ at Kasimhazfir, to press 
unwelcome advxce upon the new Nawal), to guard 
against tlic intrigues of rival ministers and nobles, to 
collect the revenue of thcj districts lately ceded to tlio 
Company, and to refer to (Calcutta all questions of 
special intricacy or importance. In Clive himself he 
found a bold hard-lieaded counsellor and a loyai 
friend. When Clive went home in February, 1760, 
Vansittart presently came fiom Madias to fill his 
place ; Ilolwell acting meanwhile as Governor. 

By that time ^Iir Jafar had exhausted the patience 
of his English allies. The Calcutta Council resolved 
to dethi'ono a ruler whose affairs were in wild dis- 
order, and whose dominions they had had to defend at 
their own cost against plundering Marathas, rebel 
barons, and a large Mugljal army led by Shah Alam, 
the homeless young Emperor of Delhi. It was the 
Company’s troops that rescued Patna, drove the Mu- 
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ghal iiivadcrvS out of Eeliar, and quelled a formidable 
revolt in Bengal itself. The treasury in Fort William 
liad been drained nearly of its last rupee, and Mir 
Jafar had so squandered his own resources, that his 
troops were in open mutiny for many months’ arrears 
of pay. At Madras our countrymen had been involved 
for years in a costly incessant warfare either wiBi 
their French rivals or with the neighbouring ‘country 
powers.’ Bombay also had its own quarrels, intrigues 
and difficulties ; and the Company at home were hard 
pressed to find ways and means for keeping up their 
settlements in the far East. 

After a brief but futile show of resistance ]\Iii 
Jatar retired peaceably from a post which he had done 
so little to adorn. Escorted dotvn the j*iver by a 
guard of English soldieis and Sepoys, the dethroned 
Nawab tvas safely lodged with his family and followers 
in a pleasant suburb of Calcutta. His son-in-law, Mir 
Kasim All, was installed as his successor at Murshid- 
fibad. Twice therefore in about thi^ee years the Cal- 
cutta merchants had played the part of king-makeis. 
And they drove a yet harder baigain with the new 
Nawab than Clive and Drake had driven with INlir 
Jafar. In return for their good services, he bound 
himself to pay off Mir J alar’s debts to the Compan\g 
to endow them with the revenues of Bardwan, Midna- 
pur, and Chittagong, and ho contributed five lakhs 
of rupees towards the war in the Karnatic. Nor 
was he allowed to foj-get tlie private interests of his 
new patrons, Vansit^art himself, not a very grasping 
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mail, pocketed a fee of £[^000, Ilolwell £2'] ,000^ and 
two other members of council £2^,000 each. T\u) 
bold Colonel Caibaud, fresh from routing the troops 
of Shah AlaiUj realised at first his share of the common 
plunder ; but tlie ^20,000 allotted to him was remitted 
to his agents in England after his own departure from 
]'‘‘engal. I'wo other gentlemen received .^’13,000 
( ach And tlieso were the men wlio had just been 
denouncing the folly which led Mir Jafar to waste so 
much money on worthless or greedy favourites. 

Such were the moans liy which many Englishmen 
amassed the fortunes which secured them place, power, 
or social advancement on their return home. Mir 
Kasim entered On his rule with an empty treasury and 
no clear proopect of reiilenishing it by other methods 
than violence and extortion, llasfings, who had 
done his liest to keep Mir Jafar straight and himself 
clear of crooked jmictices, remained a few months 
longer at Murshidaliad, until the order dismissing Idol- 
well and two of his colleagues from the Company’s 
service reached Calcutta in August, 176 r. These 
gc'utlemen had signed the farewell letter in which 
Clive boldly rebuked his honourable masters for sundry 
acts of jobbery, corru[)tion, and arbitrary injustice. 
One of the vacant seats in the Calcutta Council was 
reserved for Warreii Ifastiim's, Avhose worth Yansittart 

O ^ 

had already learned to estimate aright. 

The first year of his new office closed or opened im- 
portant epochs in the liistory of India. In January, 

^ Broumu’b Htbfonj of the F oiyal Anny. 



THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 

1761, on the plain around lYinfpat, had been fought 
the decisive battle whicli broke for a time the power 
of the great Maratha League, without repairing the 
fallen fortunes of the House of Bal)ar. Early in the 
same month Carnac scattered the Mughal forces at 
Suan ; and Shdh Alam was glad to make peace on 
terms which recognised Mii Kasim as rightful Subali- 
dar of Lengal, Lehar, and Orissa. The same month 
saw the upshot of the long struggle between French 
and English in Southern India, which opened with the 
fall of Madras in 1746. Soon after the peace of Aix- 
la-Ohapelle and tlie death of the lirst and greatest 
Nizam of the Deccan, that struggle was renewed in- 
formally under the flags of j*ival cla’mants to Soiith- 
Indian thrones. English officers strove ^0 better the 
teaching of Duploix, and the trained Sepoys of Olive 
and Lawrence fought like Englishmen against their 
French and native opponents. In 1757, when France 
and England wore again at war in Europe, the struggle 
in Southern India became a regular grapple for life. 

It went on with varying fortune until, in Sep- 
tember, 1 760, the daring Lally found himself shut up in 
Pondicherry by the foe whom he had once planned to 
drive into the sea. Oji the i6th of the next January, 
1761, the capital of French India was surrendered 
by its starving garrison into the hands of the resolute 
Eyre Ooote. Three months later the last of the French 
garrisons laid down its arms. The defences of Pondi- 
cherry were levelled to the ground ; and the dreams of 
Dupleix, Bussy, and Lally remained fur ever unfulhlled. 
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It is easy now to see how straniYcly events were 
working towards the issue which history lias since 
recorded. Had Ahmad Shah been defeated at Pdnipat, 
a great Maratha empire would have replaced the 
crumbling empire of tlic Mughals. But for the vic- 
tories of Olivo, Knox, Caillaud, and Carnac, our coun- 
trymen would have been driven out of Bengal It 
was the money furnished by Mir Kasim which brought 
the siege of I'ondielierry to a tiiiK^ly close, before 
Haidar Ali could mai*ch to the rescue of his French 
all ies. But for the jealousies and dissensions of French 
otlicers and the absence of due sup|)ort from liome, 
tlic fight for empire bidweeii the rival settlers in 
Soiithein India might have been indelinitely pi’olonged, 
riassey. Pa: ipat, and Pondicherry are names which 
rc'present three critical stages in the growth of 
our Indian rule. Plassey made us virtual masters of 
Bengal and Behar ; lYuiipat opened the way to future 
conquests northwai*d of Behar ; while Pondicherry 
l( 4 *t us free to dominate in course of time all the wide 
country that s})reads from the Arabian Sea to the 
] 3 ay of Bengal. 

From this time forth the (Jompany combine the 
pui’suit of peaceful trade with the functions of an 
armed territorial power. As far back as 1609 one of 
their despatches contained these significant words 
‘ The increase of our revenue is the subject of our 
care as much as our trade ; 'tis that must maintain our 
force when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; 
’tis that must make us a nation in India.’ They 
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wore now drawing a goodly revenue not only from 
large tracts of fertile country in Lower Lengal, but 
from the Northern Gircars also, whence J 3 ussy\s 
soldiers liad been driven out by the dashing Colonel 
Forde. In Lengal alone they had now a regular 
army of nearly 12,000 white men and Sepoys; the 
Dutch at Chinsurah, cowed by their late defeais, 
could give no further trouble; and the little cruisers 
of the Lombay marine had been doing good service 
against the pirates of the Malabar Coast. The great 
province of Dengal and Behar was ruled by a noniinee 
of the Calcutta Council. From that path of eniph’o, up 
which the Company were now creeping, no return was 
possible thcncelbith. Vedujkt rdrormni is the 

moral of their sulKsequcnt career. The magnet of 
circumstance will draw tlnmi onwaid through a maze 
of wars, alliances, and conquests, to a height of 
political greatness surpassing that of Akbar ajid 
Aurangzeb. 



CllMTER II 
a 1 1 Equ K u i: I) E( )Ji r u nes 
1761-1769 

‘Tiieue is no in our Indian history’ — wrote 
Sir John Malcolm — ‘so revolting as the four years of 
the weak and inenicient rule of Mr. Vansittart.’ In 
yet stronger hu.guage Macaulay declared tliat the 
interval between Clive’s first and second adminis- 
tration ‘has left on the fame of the East India 
(kmipany a stain not wliolly effaced by many years 
of just and humane government.’ It was indeed 
a dismal period for the honour of the Rritish name. 
Vansittart himself was a well-meaning person of 
average probity, but little force of character. Hastings, 
who had much force of character, combined with 
rare abilities and a name thus far unblemished, was 
still young both in years and ofheial standing as 
compared witli the leading members of Vaasittart’s 
(Jouncil. Under the vicious system which, many 
^(‘ars afterwards, was the ])ane of Hastings’ own 
administration, all power for good or evil lay 
with the majority in a council whose President had 
only the casting vote. Vansittart and Hastings wore 
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continually outvoted by colleagues who showed small 
regard for any interests except their own. 

In tlie first years of his rule Mir, Kfisim had done 
Ids best to deserve tlie goodwill of his English patrons. 
He had dismissed Mir Jafar’s lavourites, and made 
tliem disgorge the bulk of tlieir ill-gotten weaUh. 
l^argc arrears of pay had Ijcen disbursed not oidy 
to his mutinous soldiery, but to tlie Company’s troops 
as well. With tlie money which he sent down to 
Calcutta our countrymen at Madras were enalded 
to complete the oveithiow of the French. Note- 
worthy reforms were ordered in every l)ranch of the 
Nawab's government. Seldom indeed had justice 
been administered so firmW, or the revenues apjilied 
to ends so praiseworthy, as in the first two years of 
Kasim’s lulc in Hengal. 

J3at this fair prosi)ect was soon overclouded. The 
Hindu Covernor of Patna had already been abandoned 
by his English friends to tlie power of a sovereign 
who charged him with retaining in his own coffers 
large sums of money due to the State. Unfortunately^ 
the control of the Patna Factory had been entrusted 
to Ellis, the very woist man wliom the Calcutta 
CVjuncil could have selected foi* such a post. 
Headstroijg, violent, unscrupulous, ho seemed to 
deliefht in sowing dissension between the Nawab’s 
olliceis and the Company’s servants. IMir Kasim 
learned ere long to distrust his English allies, whose 
insolence eipialled their rapacity. The privileges and 
immunities claimed by English tradeis and their 
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native friends rankled in the mind of a ruler who 
saw himself robbed of much revenue by the tricks 
and rogueries that flouiished everywhere under the 
English flag. 

By virtues of former treaties tlic Company’s goods 
were exempt from all tolls and duties in any ])art of 
Bengal. A dastah or pass, signed by the English 
Governor, secured a free passage for the goods. It 
was never intended to cover the private trade of the 
Company’s servants, still less that of natives subj('ct 
to the Kawab of Bengal. r>ut out of the exemption 
grew up a vast system of open smuggling, in which 
(lie Company’s servants led the way. Every (ju- 
or middleman. ev\uy native adventurer who 
could hire a daslalc or fly a (’ompany’s Hag, cheated 
the revenue in the same fashion. Tt was said that 
the youngest writer in the C!ompany’s service could 
make two or tlirec thousand rupees a montli f)y 
selling passes to native customers. 

Nor were these the only ofl’eiices charged against 
our countryimm. The Nawab himself, in a letter 
to Vansittart, complained that ‘ all the English chiefs, 
with their gumashtas, officers, and agents, in every 
district of the Government, act as collectors, renters, 
and magistrates, and, setting up the Company’s 
colours, allow no power to my officers. And besides 
this, the gumashtas and other servants in every 
district, in every market and village, carry on a 
trade in oil, fish, straw, bamboo, rice, paddy, betel- 
nut, and other things ; and eve-y man with a Com- 
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pany’s rlastnlv ii\ liis liaiid regards huuscdf as not 
less than the Company^.’ Loud and bitter also were 
the murmurs of Mir Kasim’s oflieers against those 
ovei bearing ^)dhihs whose agents forced the people 
to buy and sell at tlie L)dhU)s own price, under pain 
of a flogging, and sat in judgmi'ut on their own 
causes without any regard for tlie decrees of the 
rc'gular courts. 

On his way up to l^atna in April, 1762, Hastings 
n^ported to the (Governor what his own eyes had seen. 
To his surprise every boat ho met on the river bore 
the Company's flag, which was flying also from many 
places along the bank. At almost every village ho 
found the shops closisl and the peopL fled, for fear of 
flesh exactions at the liands of English merchants and 
their followers. What he saw tlnsi and afterwards 
convinced him that the lawless doings of his country- 
men could ‘bode no good to the Nawab’s revenues, 
the qui(d of tlie country, or the honour of our nation 
It was the old talc of masterful adventurers working 
their mad will on neighbours too weak, timid, or 
indolent to withstand them. On the one side towered 
‘ the strength of civilisation without its mercy ; ’ on 
the other crouched a multitude of feeble folk, debased 
by centuries of foreign tyranny, caste oppression, and 
all the lowering influences of a tropical climate. The 
people of Jjengal in fact were as sheep waiting to be 
shorn by men who would certainly shear them to the 
skin. 

^ Mill’s Bntish India, Book IV, eh v. 

Gleig’s JiEnen Hastings, vol. i 
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J^ut tlio main purpose^ of IFastiiigs’ journey was not 
to (leal with tin's particular grievance. Vansittart 
had sent him to act as peacemaker in the dispntiss 
tlien simmerinu' hetwe^en Mil' Kasim and the Enu'lish 
at IMtna. Tlie Nawah liad lately ti'ansAnred his capital 
from Murshhlabad higher u}) th(‘ river to Mongh} r. 
With the hel}) of a few Muroj)(‘an adventurers lie had 
begun to r(miod(d his army after the hinopean fashion. 
He ha<l abo made overtures of some kind to the Na- 
wab Wazir of Oudh. Within the ik'w defences of 
Mongh}/r he s(it up an arscmal for the casting of guns 
and the manufacture of muskets, egiial to any then 
made in Europe. Meanwhile Ellis himself indulgcal 
in acts of high-hand(‘d violence, which could only fan 
the llame of Kasim’s growing resentment. Ills at- 
tempt to seize and punish one of the Nawab’s othcers, 
for refusing to pass the piivate goods of a Company’s 
servant duty-fiee, was followed ])y the anest of 
anotlu'r, who was sent down in irons to Calcutta, 
for daring to buy saltpcdre on his mastei’s account 
without the Company’s h‘ave. Early in 176^, lie 
despatched troops from the Patna garrison to search 
for deserters in IMonghyr. The native governor re- 
fused to admit the troops, but invited two of their 
odiceis to accompany him round tho fort. 

To Ellis this seemed only a ficsh provocation. The 
tioops were ordered to stand fast licfore Monghyr. 
Both parties appealed to Calcutta, whence Hastings 
at Vansittait s recpiest staited up country to see if he 
could bring matteis to a pcacefu^ issue. At Sasseram 
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he got speech of the Nawab, who readily allowed the 
officer of Hastini^s’ escort to u’o and search for de- 
sorters in Mongliyr. Tlni troops which liad been S(ait 
tliitlier returne<l quietly to Patua. 

Mir Kasim also agK^ed to a plan piopounded by 
Vansiliart's envoy for abaiing tlui mischit'fs caused by 
the conflict of rival powers and inbu'csts in Benge 1 . 
‘Nothing,’ wrote Hastings, ‘will ever laarch the root 
of those evils, till some ccrbaiti boundary be fixcsl 
between the Nabob’s authority and our privih'ges.’ 
But the plan which sought to defuio that bourn lary 
was disallowed by Vansitffirt’s colleagues as an insult 
to the English name and a fraud upon the Company. 
At the end of three months, Hastings ndurm'd to 
Calcutta, conscious of the failure for wl ich he was 
not to blame. 

In November, 1762, Hastings went up again to 
Monghyr, in company with Vansittart, who still 
hoped to avert the war which some of his Council 
seemed bent on provoking. Mir Kasim gave them a 
co7'dial welcome. After some discussion it was 
airrecd on both sides that the inland trade of the, 

o 

Company’s servants should be liable oiily to an ad 
valorem duty of nine per cent, on the cost of their 
goods at die place of purchase. In making this small 
concession to a perfectly just demand, Vansittart had 
reckoned without the majority of his Council. They 
were furious at the thought of surrendering a fraction 
of their own privileges for the general good. The 
new agreement was annulled witli a storm of jet u s. 
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Mir ]CH.siiii relortiMl ])y issuing in AFureli, 1763. an odict 
winch aboli«lu‘(l all transit duties in Bengal. 

This obvious rein(‘dy for the glarnig injustice of 
a trade systiun which encouraged every form of fraud, 
plund(T, and viohuico, ro])]>ing the Nawab’s treasury 
a.Tid impov^Tlslilng his people for the l)(Uiefit of a band 
0^" greedy foreigners, evoked yet louder clamours than 
befoie against a prince who thus strove to place his 
own countiymen on an equal footing with their 
piivilegial rivals. In vain did Hastings and Van- 
sittait plead for tlu; right of a whole nation to trade 
in their own country on the terms arrogated by a few 
strangers from \V(\stern seas. The majority in Council 
resolved to hd Mb* Kasim know tlu^ full measuj’o 
of his wrongdoing towards the virtual arbitm's of his 
fate. Whit('. two of their nundjer hastened up country 
to demand the prompt withdrawal of the obno>dous 
edict, orders were sent to all the factories and garri- 
sons to prepare in efi'ect for war. Idlis at Patmi found 
himself IVee to take his own Avay towards ri'sults which 
were soon to cost him and his comrades very dear. 

The Nawab saw his dangtn*, but refused coiU' 
pliance with the d(‘mands of the English envoys. 
Despairing of fui ther help from Calcutta, he began to 
s^ek it from the ruler of Oudh, with whoin the still 
homeless Emperor, Shah Alang had found shelter. In 
spite of if esh provocations from Ellis, he still wavered on 
the brink of an armed struggle with his former friends. 

Hn what way have [ deceived or betrayed you?’ — 
he wrote in June to Vansittart H never devoured 
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two or three crorcs of l upees of tlie treasure of Mir 
Jafar Khan. I never seized a ])iglui of the land 
belonging to Calcutta ; nor have I imprisoned your 
gomaslitas. Jfave T not discharged tlie debts con- 
tracted by the Khan aforenamed 1 Did I piocure from 
you, gentlemen, the payment of the arrears of his 
army, or put you to the expense of maintaining the 
(Company’s forces? .... I gave you a country whicli 
produced near a crore of rupees. Was it for this only, 
that after two or three montlis } on should place an- 
other on the maenad of the Nizfunat?’ 

At this moment Hastings was undergoing a sharp 
cross-fire from both parties to the pending controvei sy. 
In the })itterness of his spiiit the Dawfib traced all 
his troubles and misfoitunes to Mr. IJa dings, who 
had once counselled him to •engage the hlnglish in his 
interests,’ and to acce[)t the fatal gift of government 
from their liands. In the same month of June the 
imputed ‘author of all these evils’ had been roundly 
reviled in the council-room by an angry colleague for 
defending Mir Kasim with the unscrupulous zeal of 
a hired solicitor. The strong language was followed 
up by a blow, for which Batson had to offer a full 
apology in terms dictated by the Council itself. 

Some weeks earlier Hastings had vaiidy protested 
against the large powers wliich his colleagues resolved 
to bestow at such a juncture on the rash, wrongheaded 
chjei‘ of the Batna factory. The lesult was soon to 
justify Ins forecast. The arrest of an English merchant 
and the seizure of a b^*at-load of aims by the NawAb’^ 
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ofliccrs drove Ellis licadloiig into open war. On the 
niglii of June 24 his troops carried the city of Patna 
WJth a rusli. The Nawab replied to this challenge by 
ordering the arrest of every Englishman in Bengal. 
Aniyatt, a heading partisan of Ellis in the Calcutta 
( 'ouncilj was slain in attemjiting to resist Mir Kasim’s 
(‘dicers. Patiui was recovered as easily as it had 
been lost: and ere long Ellis himself with many of his 
countrymen fell into the hands of a conqueror whose 
])assions were alieady beyond control. 

The eampaign that followed was as glorious for 
our arms as the past three years had been disgrace- 
Jill to our civilisation. Jn spite of the July rains 
ihe bold ]\lajor Adams began his victoiious march 
through IPngal. In five months he led his little 
force of Europeans and Sepoys from Calcutta to the 
Karamndsa ; routing in two pitched battles many 
times his numlx'r of disciplined troops, winning four 
strong places by si(‘ge or assault, and capturing over 
four hundred pieces of cannon. Never before the 
great Mutiny Avas a hard campaign more splendidly 
fought against heavier odds. In }‘C({uital for the 
rout of Gi^’iah on August 2, Mir Kasim’s fury could 
be slaked only by the blood of those who had fallen 
hi to his power. Sevei-al of his nobles and ojhcers who 
had been friendly to the English were put to death. 
1\vo great Hindu bankers of the Seth clan were 
tiling into the Ganges. The capture of Monghyr in 
Sc ])t ember sealed the doom of his English prisoners 
whom he had safely lodged at l^atiia. Walter Hein- 
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hardt, known to Englishmen by Ids nickname of 
Sombre, which the natives turned into Siimru, was an 
Alsatian soldier of fortune, who had transferred hi a 
services from one flag to another, until ho rose to high 
command under the Nawab of Bengal. This ruffian, 
who had once deserted from an English regiment, 
cheerfully undertook the butcher’s business for which 
none of Kasim’s native officers would volunteer. 

On the 5th October, J763, about 148 prisoners, said 
to include women and clnLlreu, were massacred at 
Patna in Sumru s presence by two companies of his 
Sepoys. Many of the prisoners fought for their lives 
with brickbats, bottles, anything tliat came to hand. 
Their very executioners begged that weapons should 
bo furnished to their victims, since tlie butchering of 
unarmed men was no lit work for armed soldiers. 
But yumru struck <lown some of the murmurers, and 
th© rest were driven to complete their repulsive task. 
Ellis himself, with more than fifty civil or military 
officers, was among the slain. Of all the prisoners at 
Patna one man only, Dr. Fullarton, was spared, to 
join Adams presently on his upward marclO. The 
bodies of the mui'dered, one of them still breathing, 
were thrown into the nearest well. Murders at other 
stations brought up the number of victims to nearly 
two hundred. 

On the 6th November, 1763, Patna was stormed l)y 
Adams’ heroic little army. A week later they were 

1 Bio(‘mc’s Bengal A})ng Bubteecr& Bthocb f/um Old Cahidta. 
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liurrying forward in chaso of a broken and dis- 
lioarbenod foe. But before Adams could reach the 
Karamnasa iMir Keisim and the butcher Siimru had 
found shelter beyond that stream with Shuja-ud-daula, 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. Woiui out with toil and 
exposure, Adams threw up his command, and reached 
( 'alcutta only to die. 

J\leanwhilc ]\lir Jafar, now old, l(‘})rous, and weak- 
witted, found himself reinstated as NawaJ) in his 
former capital, on conditions which left him a imu’e 
tool in his patrojs' hands. He promised to J'eimpose 
all the old tiansit duties against his own subjects, 
to restore to the Company’s S(u*vants all their former 
immunities, and to pay hu’ge sums into the Company’s 
treasury as compensation for public and private losses. 
In these arrangements neither Vansittait nor Hastings 
seems to have borne an active part. Both of bheun 
for(\saw the bj'cwing of new commotions with the rc- 
appearajicc of the old incentives. Vansittart, writing 
to the Court of Directors, declared his conviction 
that ‘ our coimexions in this country are at present 
on a point where they cannot stand ; they arc cither 
too great or too little Nor did Hastings stoop 
to soil his lingers with any of the money which his 
3oll(‘agues pocketed on account of losses incurred in 
the prosecution of an illegal trade. 

In spite of Adams’ victories, the fighting was not 
yet over. Mir Kasim found a willing cham])ion in th(‘ 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh. Early in i 764 Shuja-ud-daula, 

* Auboi s Bniibh Power ti Iwha, vul i 
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accompanied ])y Shah Alam and Mir Kasim, marched 
at the head of a powerful army towards the Karamnasa. 
Kepulscd from Patna on IMay 3, aftcu* many hours’ 
hard fighting, he withdrew for the rainy season to 
Baxar. A few weeks later tlie mutinous spirit, Avhicli 
had been flashing out litfully for some montlis past 
broke forth again among the Sepoys witli such 
violence, that Major Hector IVlimro was driven to 
quell it by blowing tho ringleaders fiom the camion's 
mouth. The mutin(‘ers returned to their senses and 
their duty; and in Octobei Munro’s force of seAcn 
thousand men, mostly Se})oys, witli twenty-eight guns, 
began its eventful march upon Baxar. 

On the 23rd of Octobiu*, i 764,Munr(' won the splendid 
victory of Baxar, over iifty thousand of Slmja's troops, 
which included Sumru’s disciplined brigades and 
thousands of those Afghan horseuK'H who had fought 
so bravely at Panipat. Shuja's schemes of conquest 
in Hindustan and Kasim’s hopes of vengeance on his 
English foes were wiecked for ever on tliat disastrous 
held. Munro’s great victory opened the way to our 
subsequent capture of Allahabad, drove Shah Alam 
to treat for peace and protection from his nominal 
protectors, and brought him in the following year, a 
needy and anxious siqipliant, into the British camp. 
Not many months were to })ass before J\lir Kasim had 
fled for shelter into Kohilkhand, and the infamous 
Sumru, whom Shuja would not surrender and could no 
longer defend, was selling his servic(‘S to the Jats of 
Bhartpur, while the twice-bjaten Shuja himself was 
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fain to accept peace on Ukmi* own tenna from the 
virtual conquerors of Oudh. 

When the news of Munro’s victory reached Calcutta, 
Hastings resigned his seat in Council and made ready 
for the voyage home to the land where his only child, 
shipped off three years earlier, lay slowly d3dng under 
his aunt’s care. Nothing but the outbreak of war 
with Kiisim had prevented him from throwing up the 
Company’s service in the middle of 1763. Vansittart 
also was glad to retire at such a moment from a post 
which had brouglit him little honour and vexations 
without end. lie went home in 1764, and Hastings 
followed him in the next year. 

After a residc^mc of fifteen years in India, Warren 
Hastings was still a poor man by comparison with 
other ‘Nabobs’ of his own standing. Of the modest 
foitune which he had scraped together, not a rupee 
appears to have been obtained by methods Avhich in 
those days could have been called irregular. While 
men like Drake, Holwell, Clive, Vansittart, Carnac, 
made their thousands at one stroke out of the needs 
or the gratitude of native princes ; while the Com- 
pany’s servants of all grades grew rich on bribes and 
perquisites drawn from native merchants, placemen, 
and landholders — Hastings kept proudly .loof from 
the general scramble for sordid or ill-gotten gains. 
To any one breathing an atmosphere so taint^'d, the 
tempiation to enrich himself bj^ whatever means must 
have been very cogent ; nor had Vansittart’s ablest 
colleague forgotten the purpose formed by the dreamy 
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child at Churchill. But his native honesty, or his 
proud self-respect, enabled him to walk cleanly 
througn the mire wliich defiled so many Englishimai 
of his day, not only in India, but at home. ‘It is 
certain’ — as Macaulay has neatly plirasi'd it — that 
he was never charged with having borne a share in 
the worst abuses whidi tlien prevailed , and it is 
almost equally certain that, if he had borne a share 
in those abuses, the able and bitter enemies who 
afterwards persecuted him would not have failed to 
discover and to proclaim his guilt.’ 

Eoforo leaving Calcutta, Hastings had sent his 
sister, Mrs. Woodman, a thousand pounds, in return, 
no doubt, for her care of his little s^m George, wliost^ 
early death was the first news that greeted him on 
Ids landing in England. On the widow of ^ds good 
uncle Howard he had settled an annuity of two 
hundred pounds. The bulk of his savings he had 
left in Bengal on security which, according to Gleig, 
was soon to fail him. Of the four years which he 
spent in England veiy little is known for certain. 
He was introduced to Dr. Johnson, whoso peisonal 
knowledge of him was at least enough, as the great 
man afterwards wrote, to make him ‘ wish for more.’ 
The literary tastes which had lent their polish to his 
minutes and despatches in Bengal found a new outlet 
in the writing of much prose and verse on various 
topics of the time. During his first winter at home 
he applied in vain to the (Vnirt of Directors for fresh 
employment in India. In the following year, 1766, 
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he gave some useful, straightforwrard evidence before 
a Pailiameniary committee on Indian affairs. 

About the same time Hastings laid before the 
Imba House a scliemo wliicli, forty years afterwards, 
gave birtli io tlte Company’s training college at 
Haileybury. He propos(‘d that the Company should 
found somewhere in England a seminary at wliich 
tlieir waiters might gain due knowledge of Persian, 
in those days the official language of India, through 
competent professoi s imported from the East. Johnson 
probably looked with favour on a scheme which met 
with no encouragement in Leadenhall Street, where 
strict economy was the one cry. 

Petween his recent losses in India and his liberal 
outlay on relatives at home, Hastings presently 
found hbno(‘lf very short of funds. His second recpiest 
for re-employment was not made in vain. In i76(S 
the Court of Diiectors, looking out for a trustworthy 
servant who would put things financially straight at 
Madras, appointed Hastings to a seat in the Madras 
Council ‘next below Mr. Du Pro.’ In their letter to 
the President and Council they spoke of the new- 
comer as ‘ a gentleman who has served us many 
years upon the Bengal establishment, with great 
ability and unblemished character.’ Earl} in 1769 
Hastings sailed from Dover on board the Biilce of 
Grafto/i for Madras. Rather than stint his relatives 
of the aid deiived from liis bounty, he had been 
reduced to borrow the money for his own outfit. 

Dui'ing the past four years the Company’s affairs 
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in India had "one tlivouixli Rtran"o ontan"lcmentH 
and momentous crises. In May, 1765, Lord Llivo 
sailed up the Ilugli as Gov^ornor and Commandcr-in- 
Chief at Fort William. By that time Carnac had 
diivon the Maidthas hack across the Jumna and 
compelled the ruhu* of Oudh to sue for peace on terms 
dictated by his coiupierors. By a treaty concliuled 
with Clive himself, Sliuja agreed to ])ay a line of lialf 
a million sterling to the (^nnpany, to grant the 
Company’s servants free trade throughout his domin- 
ions, and to hand over to his liege lord Shah Alam 
the districts of Kora and Allahabad. In ndurn for 
these districts, and a yearly tribute of twenty-six 
lakhs from Bengal, the exiled Kinpi'^’or bestowiMl, b} 
grant, upon his hnglisli friends the J)uvdr{ or virtual 
government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, ct t ‘rritoiy 
twice as largo and populous as the British Islands, 
and yielding a revenue of thri'e million pounds. 

By this stroke of policy the (mmpany practically 
disguised the true extent of their territoiial greatm^ss, 
under cover of the powers implied in a legal document 
signed by the titular liead of a disembodied Empire. 
From the day Avhen Mir Jalar was first s^xited on the 
Qiias'mul of liengal, the sceptre of government had 
passed inm their liaiids. But the Imperial Farmdn 
might serve for a time to mask the transformation of 
a mere tradbig company into a great political poAver. 
A pnppet sovereign might still hold his C(mit at 
Murshidabad and pretend to a<Iminister justice through 
his own ollicers, whihi the Coiujainy’s tioops kept 
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guard over the public, peace, and the Company's 
servants controlled the management of the public 
finances. On the death of Mir Jafar in 1765, nis son 
Najm-ud-dauM was placed on the mock throne by 
those who had just ])een plundering his helpless father. 
Spencer and his colleagues in tlie Council took care 
to fill their own purses at the new Nawab’s expense. 
Twenty lakhs of rupees was the sum paid out to them 
from the depleted treasury at Murshidabad. 

Clive's reappearance in Bengal put an end to all 
such atrocities, so long as he remained at his post. 
But illness sent him homo again in 1767, before his 
task was half finished. In those two years however 
lie had done nvmh to retrieve tlie fortunes and the 
fair lame of his half-hearted employers. He liad won 
from a needy Mughal emperor the cliarfin* which 
placed a merchant company on the throne of Bengal. 
By restoring his forfeit kingdom to the ruler of Oudh, 
lie had tinned a dangerous foe into an obedient ally. 
His strong will and dauntless courage had quelled a 
widespread mutiny among his English ofiicers and 
overborne all resistance within his own Council. In 
spite of cabals around him and a grudging support in 
England, he had cut down or swept away some crying 
abuses in the Company’s service, had retrcnehed some 
wasteful outlay, and done all in short that one man 
could do, under such conditions, to atone for the 
misruie, corruption, violence and financial blundering 
of the past five years. 

Durino' his vuya£»e tc Madras Hastings fell dan- 
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gerously ill. His chief nurse was a married lady, 
young, charming, accomplished, whose husband, Baron 
Imhotr, a poor German nobleman, was going out to 
seek his fortune at Madras. Between Hastings and 
Mrs. Imhoff the growing intimacy deepened into love. 
Imhoff’s needs, or perhaps Ids good-nature, inclined 
him to make the best of an awkwaid complication. 
How far his wife's passion had then led her, may 
perhaps be a matter of opinion. By an arrangement 
made between the parties themselves, Mr. and Mrs. 
ImhofF were to live on together as man and wife, 
pending the issue of a divorce-suit which the lady was 
to carry on with Hastings’ money and the Baron’s 
consent in the Franconian courts. Glcig assures us 
that Mr. and Mrs. Indioff ‘lived together* with good 
repute,’ first in Madras and afterwards iix Calcutta. 
And Macaulay, for once agreeing with the reverend 
chaplain, assumes that Hastings’ love, like all his 
passions, was not less strong and deep tlian ‘patient 
of delay.’ Certain it is at least, tlnat self-control 
and a tender chivalry towards women were equally 
prominent traits in Hastings’ character 



CHAPTER III 
Tin: Exnijsii in INIadras 
1769-177^ 

When Warreu Hastings landed, in 1769, at IMadras. 
Ills now chief, Du Pid, had already been installed as 
Covernor of Fort St. G(Wge in the room of l^aiirence 
Palk. The Peace of Paris, in 1 763, had restored Pondi- 
ch(‘rry to the Fr(;nch, who in their turn acknowledged 
our good friend ]\ruhammad All as Nawiil) of the 
Karnatic, while l)oth nations accepted the fratricide 
Nizam Ali as de fucfo ruler of the D(^ecan. Thence- 
forth the Naweib of the Karnatic reigned b}^ sufferance 
of his English friends, who undertook the military 
dehsico of his kingdom, leaving him to mismanage its 
int(Tnal affairs. In 1765 an Imperial Farnuin, ob- 
tained by dive at Falk’s recpiest, invested the Com- 
pany with sovereign rights over the Northern Circais, 
and freed the ruler of the Karnatic fror^ his old 
allegiance to the Nizam of Haidanibad. Thus, witliin 
five years from the fall of Pondicherry, the Ecist 
India Company became in effect the dominant power 
along the eastern siaiboard of Soutlus'n India, from 
Oiissa to Cape Couioiin, 
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The Nizam ]\owov(T luul no mind to accept an 
arrai\i;emeni wliieli ignored his own claims over tlie 
C(Mled pi evinces. Alarmed ]>y ids threats of war, and 
painfully conscdoiis of a drained exchecpier, the Madras 
(V)uncil agr(',ed to pay the Nizam trifiute for the 
t'ircars. and to aid him with their own troops in tinu'. 
of need. That time was fast appi'oaching. IFaidar 
All Khan was a Muhammadan soldier of fortune, 
whos(‘ strong will and dauntless coinage, backed by a 
matchless turn for intrigue, had made liim the foie- 
most ofHcer and at length the nsur})ing iiih'i* of tlu^ 
Hindu kingdom of Mysore, seate<l bi'lilnd tlu^ woody 
ramparts of tlu^ Eastern Clhats. For some } (‘ai’s jiast 
ho liad been lilling his treasury aod enlarging his 
frontiers at the expense not only of 'he Malabar 
princes, but evcai of the Marathas and tne Niziim. 
At last his growing jiowit provoked the Nizam to 
make war upon him in concert with the young Mara- 
thaiVshwa, Madhu Rao, whoso famous father, Balaji, 
had died heartbroken after the rout of Banipat. 

Early in 1767 a great JMaratha army invaded My- 
sore. Buying the invaders olf with a large ransom, 
Haidar next persuaded Nizam All to j^'in him in 
attacking the very force whi(*,h had been despatched 
ti oni Madras to the N izam’s aid. Colonel Smith, hov'^- 
(wer, and his bravo little army wei’c eijual to the need. 
Two great victories, won against enormous o<ids, 
Ch anel the Karnatic of all invadiuvs, and drove the 
laithless Nizam Ali to sue for jM'ace. The tieaty 
which had just been 'o foully broken, Balk’s Couned 
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now rcnowcd in ofl'i'ot with yet worse additions ; for 
tliey ])ound themselves to fight for a twice perjured 
ally against the fierce, wily, resourceful Sultan of 
Mysore. The Company, in fact, were committed to a 
long and costly struggle with the stoutest, ablest, and 
most dcteianined foe whom our arms had ever cn* 
eountei'cd in Soutliern India. 

The Court of Directors cried aloud a^xainst the 
meddling policy of their sei'vants at Madras. Once 
more tliey declared it none of their business to act as 
‘ umpires of Indostan/ It was not for tlicir interest 
that either the Nizdm or Haidar should be crusned 
altogether, while the Maratlnis, wdiom they dreaded 
more than Haidcvi*, remained free to overrun India. 
All they ca^'ed for was to hold aloof from the quarrels 
of the ^ country powers ’ ; and very strong was the 
language in which they condemned the bargain just 
made with the Nizam for the possession of provinces 
still owned by the ruler of Mysore. And in the opulent 
fortunes lately amassed by their own servants they 
saw only fresh grounds for the popular belief that ^ this 
1 age for negotiations, treaties, and alliances, has private 
advantage for its object, more than the public good.’ 

Meanwhile the war against Haidar Naik, as his 
onponents scornfully styled him, raged for some 
months with varying fortune. His strong places 
on the Malabar coast were captured at one moment by 
a force sent from Bombay, only to be retaken at the 
next by Haidar’s unstaying energy. On his eastern 
frontier Bmith picsscd him so hard that, before the 
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end of 1768, he made overtures for peace on terms 
wliichPalk’s Council unwisely rejected.* Then, turning 
fiercely on his assailants, whom Smith for a time had 
ceased to command, he drove them across the frontier 
and sent a cloud of horsemen to ravage tne Karnatic. 

Once more Smitli pressed him hack towards Chen- 
galpat ; but the daring freebooter had not yet 
j)layed bis last card. Drawing his opponent south- 
ward in slow pursuit, he left Ids infantry and guns in 
the hills near Pondicherry, and dashed off witli six 
thousand of his best horscnicn towuiixls Madras. Pc- 
fore Smith could overtake him, the game had been 
won. From his camp on Mount St. Thomas, within 
sight of Madras itself, Flaidar sent thj Madras Council 
a message which declared his ri'ad incss ^o treat for 
peace. At his request Mr. Du Prd, ‘ who is a wise 
sirdar and one of the councillors,’ came out to his 
camp for a friendly discussion. On the 3rd April, 
1769, flaidar signed a treaty of his own dictating, 
which left him master of all his former conquests, and 
bound each party to help the other against all as- 
sailants Want of money and the cowardice of their 
native allies were the clrief excuses pleaded by Palk’s 
( hmncil for this lame, inglorious outcome of a war 
into whicii they had plunged so recklessly, with aims 
so far transcending their limited mean‘s. 

If Haidar Air set much store by the promises of 
his new allies, he was soon to reap a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

In 1770 a great Maratha army invaded Mysore, to 
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punish Haidar for withlioldiiig his promised trihuio 
IVom the Peshwa of Poona. Against superior numl)( rs 
and good leading all Haidar’s *strategy was of no 
avail ; ajid nothing ])ut the Maratha greed for plunder 
saved Ids capital, Seringapatam, from certain capture. 
In his extremity Haidar appealed for help to the 
Madras Council That help Du Vr6 and his colleagues 
felt bound to give. Put Sir John Idndsay, who had 
come out as King Ot'orge’s Pinvoy to the Nawab of 
th(' Karnatic, encouraged Muhammad Ali to take his 
own way in deliaiicc of his English patrons ; and the 
Nawab resolved to gratify his hatred of Haidar by 
leaguing himself with Haidar’s foes. On this point 
howc'ver the Na eab gave way; l)ut nothing could in- 
duce him tr keep faith with the man he hated, and 
without his support J)u Pro could do nothing for his 
sworn ally. Sliiit up in Seringapatam, without hope 
of aid from any ([uarter, the turbulent ruler of Mysore 
was driven at last to accept a peace which stripped 
1dm of nearly half his kingdom, and saddled his 
treasury with the payment of a heavy fine. He never 
forgave the English for what he considered a cowardly 
breach of faith. 

As second in Council and member of a Select Com- 
mittee for dealing with all the (Jompan}'’s affairs, 
Warren Hastings seems to have taken a moderating 
part in matters of foreign policy. His letters show 
how keenly he resented the interference of a King's 
Knvoy at Arcot with the poweis entrusted to tlie 
Council of Fort ot. George. H was an evil day, he 
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thonglit, for liis conntryuirii in India, wlien a KiiigVi 
minister came out to tliwart tli(3 best ctForts of the 
C^)mpany’s ofiicers, ])y sowing dissension between thc^ 
JMadras Council and the prince wlio owed ever} tiling 
to their support. It was tiue that l^lndsay's suc- 
cessor, Sir llobert Ilarland, had lici^u enjoined to act 
in all harmony with tlie Madras Governimuit. l>ut 
the post he held at the court of ^Luliammad All 
gave him an authority likely to clash with that of 
the Company, whose ' honour and importance ’ were 
ostensibly his chief concei*n. Hastings saw nothing 
but mischief in the ‘ unnatural powers ^ enti listed to 
Harland, ‘powers given not to extend the British 
dominion, or iiuu-ease the honour o^' the nation, but 
surreptitiously stolen out for the visible purpose of 
oppressing the King's subjects and weakenhig the 
hands by which his intluencc is sustained in India.’ 
The Company's atiiiirs would never prosper till the 
King’s miiiistcu’ was recalhsL ‘ 1 lis presence can do no 
good, lie alienates the jNabob from the Company, 
and is the original cause of all the distress which 
you have suite red and are like to sutfer in your 
finances.’ 

This was written to Sir George Colebrooke, then 
Chairman of the Court of Directors. As a loyal 
servant to his masters, Hastings pleaded that the 
recall of Harland was the only way to untie the 
hands of the IVladras Government for administering 
the affairs of the Karnatic. and securing to the Com- 
pany tlu ir proper share of any advantage gained by 
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tlu'ii* arms ; ‘ at })ie.^ent the risk is almost wholly 
the Company’s, and the fruits entirely the Nabob’s.’ 
To Sulivan, one of the Directors, he complains of 
the troubles brewed Avithin Madras by the Nawa])’s 
Scotch partisans, Avho ‘ iidlamc his jealousy of our 
government, feed his rescntiiients with every rascally 
tale that the idle conversation of tlie settlement can 
furnish them with, and assist him in his literary 
polemics^ for such his lettei's of the last two years 
may be trul}^ called^.’ 

In spite of these manifest grounds for just com- 
plaint, Hastings bore himself so discreetly throughout 
the Nawiibs conti-oversies witli Du Pro’s (council, 
that, on the ev.‘ of his departure for Calcutta, he 
received a parting assurance of the Nawab’s good- will 
gratitude, and entire satisfaction with ‘every part’ of 
Mr. Hastings’ conduct in relation to himself. ‘This.’ 
wrote Hastings, ‘ was too honourable a testimony foi 
me to receive with a safe conscuaice ; but I can, with 
an unblemished one, affirm that 1 never opposed any 
interest to his but that of my employers.’ It was 
this high devotion to his masters’ service which 
guided and upheld the future Governor-General of 
India through tlie darkest and roughest passages of 
his stormy career. 

While his mild influence lessened the friction of 
rival interests and authorities around Madras, Hast- 
ings busied himself to good oflect with the special 
work assigned to his hands. Py right of his place 

^ }t\inen Ha-^ftngs 
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in (Vnincil lie held the important })pst of bh\])0]l 
Warehouse Keeper, tlu^. duties of which Ids predecessors 
had been wont to dlscharg(‘ l)y (h'puty. As a thing 
of course, fhe Company’s invi^stments in silk and 
cotton had hemi so carelessly overseen, that the 
roguery of native contiacLors had hi ought about a 
marked decline in the (piality of tin' wares shipped (df 
yearly for hhpgland. Hastings at once resolved to 
lind some lemedy for evils which Ihieatened the very 
life of a most impoitant trade. 

It was no light task winch he had umh'i taken; 
but his former experience in Bengal served him well. 
He bi'gaii by repnssing with a firm hand the ex- 
tortions practised by native middle-men upon the poor 
weavers, who had been foiced to work o.. terms that 
plunged them dei'per and di'eper into dei>t, and 
consecpient suffeiing. Tln'y had sindc into a state' of 
bondngo as cruel as that of tin* Israelites in f'gypt. 
Before Hastings left Madras, a sti'ady improvement 
had taken place in the bales of silk and cotton 
prepared for the Knglish markets. Hastings sent 
home to the Court of Directors a well-considered 
scheme for placing their investments at ^i xdras on a 
sound commercial footing. In ready accordance with 
his advice, they resolved to entrust the duties of 
Export Warehouse Keeper to a separate oflicer of 
proved capacity, and to furnish him with a competent 
staff of trained clerks. This ollicer was empowered 
to displace the whole body of contractors and 
middle-men b}- agei’^s of his own choosing, who 
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sliould deal directly witli tlie liead-inen of tle^ weav- 
ing villages, and pL'dgc them in return for special 
advantages to make no contracts with private em- 
ployers. 

Hastings’ services in this connexion hastened his 
removal from the ‘ Coast ’ Preskhmcy to the scene of 
Ids future greatness. For some years past, ever 
since Clive’s ndurn to England, the Company’s 
aifairs in Bmigal had been fallijig hack into their old 
disorder under the weak ruh‘ of Yerelst and Cartier, 
ddie rich provinces won hy (dive's sword and furtluM' 
secured by his diplomacy had beem left in the Imnds 
of native administrators, whose agents lleeced their 
own countrymen in the name of a pensioned soviTeign 
living in i lie state at Murshidabad. An army ol‘ 
IdiujdajS, Amils. Sardars, and such like gentry, preycsl 
like parasites on the people and iattened on the 
revenues designed for the Compajiy’s use. Th(‘ 
I'inglish ‘supervisors/ appoiubal in 1769 to check 
these abuses and to look after the Company’s in- 
teiests, were, in Hastings’ own words, ‘the boys of 
the service,’ who made themselves ‘ rulers, very heav} 
ruleis, of the people.’ Against the mischief caused by 
their ignorance or their gre(‘d, the Board of Bevenue 
at Murshidcibiid was too weak, or too dishonest, to 
make much headway. 

Within the Calcutta Council things were no better. 
Clive’s reforms had fallen on barren soil. Every 
Councillor did that which seemed right in his own 
ayes — from the money -grabbim^ point of view. The 
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inpaiiy’s servants traded, bargained, and took 
bes as freely as they had done in the days of 
nsittart. The golden age which Clive had pro- 
sed after his return home was realised only by the 
itlenien who were making their forcunes at the 
mpany’s expense, and by a number of native 
mts, officers, and landholders, who throve upon the 
►bery and peculation that played havoc both with 
5 trade and the revenues of J 3 cngal. 
fn 1770, the year when Cartier succeeded Verelsi, 
)ke out the tei'rible famine which slow more than a 
rvl of the people in Bengal, and turned largo tracts 
fertile country into tiger-haunted jungle. Mean- 
ile, the Company itsedf was born wing jnoney for 
[uediate needs, and was paying in otlnr ways the 
[ penalty of its transformation into a political 
vcr. Amidst seeming riches, so great w^as its actual 
r^erty that the Dirc^ctors asked for a loan from the 
tish exchequer. The loan, wdiich saved them from 
)ending bankruptcy, wuis granted in 177^2, only on 
idition that the Company should paj^ the nation 
DO, 000 a year for the privilege of holding a few 
rs longer the dominions won by treaty from the 
peror of Delhi. The spectacle of a merchant com- 
ly wiciding all the powers and patronage of 
ereign rulers in the face of their own sovereign, 
)rge III, was an anomaly which no English states- 
1 could readily brook ; and the tide of popular 
ing ran very strong against the whole class of 
ibobs,’ who. laden with the spoils of Indian service. 
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were })iiyiiig their way at all costs into the House of 
(^oniinons, and eclipsing the ancient splendour of the 
highest and wealtliiest county lords h 

In view of the perils which encompassed them, the 
(^ourt of Directors had turned their tlioughts to 
Warren Hastings, as the one strong man whose liigh 
abilities, unblemished character, and undoubted zeal 
in his masters’ scrvic(\ might extricate their affairs in 
B(‘ngal fi’om the tangle of debt, mismanagement, 
anarchy, and wrong-doing in which they had be- 
come involved. Before the close of 1771, Hastings 
found himself appointed Second in Council at Tort 
William, witli the right of succeedi}ig (/artier in 
tlie govia'nmont of that Ib'csidency. In s})itc of 
some natural regrets at parting b’om his friends 
at Afadras, and from colh'agues with whom he liad 
woiked harmoniously for more tlian two years, 
he acc('pted this ]\ew maik of liis employers’ con- 
lidcnce with a phaasure heightened by his ‘partial 
attachment to Bengal.’ His fortune, as lie wrote 
home to his friend Airs. Hancock, was ‘not worsed 
than it had l)een two years Ixdore; but he Avas ‘not 
certain tlia< it is better.’ What other man of his 
standing in the Comjjaiiy’s service could have said 
the saine? 

All his letters of this period bear telling witness to 
the writer’s warm heart, his gentle, sensitive, kindly 
nature, Ids fraidv yet winning manners, his gratitude 
for kindness shown him, liis loyalty to his colleagues, 

^ CUcig, Auber, Mill, Macaulciy. 
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and his large sliarc of the charity that thinkotli no 
evil. In the letters to Mrs. Hancock and the Wood- 
mans, ne speaks no longer like a fine gentleman in 
full dress ; but talks in pretty homely sentences that 
come straight from the heart. 

On the 2nd February, 1772, Hastings sailed from 
Madras^ and landed at Calcutta about the 20th. 
During that time ho wrote those letters to Colcbrooko 
and Sulivan, of which mention was briefly made in a 
former page. In the long letter to Laurence Sulivan 
he gives his opinions freely, in terms of studied 
deference, on the various topics which call for especial 
remark. While he is all for supplying the Account- 
ant’s Office with men from England, he cpiestions the 
policy of sending out as secretaries to the local 
governments men who have had no local experience, 
and will probably take no interest in the Company’s 
welfare; to say nothing of the slight thus offered to 
the just claims and aspirations of the Company’s own 
servants. And he dwells with quiet force on the 
imperative need of ‘ making the rewards of the service 
generally more adequate to the duties of it,’ in ac- 
cordance with the principle already appHed to his 
own department at Madras. His letter to Sir George 
Colebrooke strikes the key-note of his plans and 
purposes for the better government of Bengal. He 
will gi /e his mind to ‘ the improvement of the Com- 
pany’s finances, so far as it can be eftectod without en- 
croaching on their future income.* In view especially 
of the sufferings entailed by the recent famine, ‘ the 
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revenue ^Yill require much management and a very 
gentle hand and from what he hears, ‘ more is to he 
done by economy, than can possibly 1)C effected by 
enlarging the collections.’ 

About this time Hastiiigs received a letter of advice 
and congratulation from the friend to whose influence 
ho owed, in part, his new appointment. In the spirit 
of a master writing to a former pupil, Lord Clive 
exhorted the new Governor to set the public interest 
above all private claims, to trust his own judgment 
rather than that of otliers, to plan carefully and act 
daringly in time of danger; ‘never entertaining a 
thought of miscarrying till the misi’oiduno actually 
happens,’ and e en then setting to Avork upon new 
sclienies, ‘ vdth an opinion that time and perseverance 
A\dll gei tiie better of everything L’ 


Malcolm’b Life of Clive. 



CHAPTER IV 

TjTE NkAV OllDKR IN BENGAL 
]772-i774 

It was not till the 1 3tli April, 1772, that Cartier 
handed over to Hastings the keys of office, with the 
charge of a depleted tieasury, a burdensome debt, and 
a government wholly out of gear. The new Governor's 
secret instructions from L(^adenhall Stieot did not 
tc'ud to lighten the heavy burden which Warren 
Hastings had to take upon his shoulders. Ho was 
bidden to carry out a inultitude of needful reforms by 
means and ag(mcies utterly inadecpiate to so Herculean 
a task. He was told to make strict enquiry into all 
the misdeeds alleged against the (bmpany’s servants of 
every giade, to punish proved oftenders according to 
their descuds, to sweep away the monopolies that 
were killing the inland trade, to devise cheaper and 
surer modes of collecting the revenue, to re-organise 
the Nawdb’s household, and bring to account the chief 
native officers in Bengal and Behar. All this, and 
much more, he was expected to do as President of a 
(buncil in which every man had an equal vote, 
while some at least jf his colleagues were guilty rf 
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tliG very malpractices wliich lie had been directed to 
search out and punish. 

J>y force of character, tact, courtesy, and a patience 
almost sublime, Hastings managed for two years to 
keep his Council fairly up to the mark of his own 
aims. For some weeks before he took his scat as 
Pi esident ho had been liard at work, as lie wrote to 
Hu Prd, in ‘reading, learning, but not inwardly 
digesting.’ It was now his turn to act ; but ‘ I have 
hopes' — ho adds — ‘of ahle support and willing. I 
wish for no moi c.’ 

Within a fortnight, the new (h)vernor had taken the 
first stops towaids effecting a great revolution in the 
affairs of Bengal. Up to this time the internal 
government of the two provinces, Bengal and Behar 
— for On: sa was still held ))y the IMarathas — had 
remained for each in the hands of a Naib Hiwan, or 
deputy-governor, who looked after all matters concern- 
ing the revenue, the police, the courts of justice, and 
the management of the Nawab's household. Under 
the nominal control of the Company he had become, 
in Hastings’ words, ‘ the Nazim (or ruler) of the 
province, and in real authority more than the Nazim.’ 
Within Bengal itself these large powers had been 
entrusted by Clive to Muhammad Raza Khan, a 
Musalnuin noble of approved loyalty and high repute. 
The outlying province of Behar was ruled in like 
manner by Raja Shitab Rai, the brave Hindu chief 
who had fought under the walls of Patna in the front 
rank of Knox’s heroes. 
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in view of the evils growing out of an arrangement 
which tended to divorce the substance from the show 
of power, the Court of Directors had at last resolved 
to take the governmemt of the country into their own 
hands. On the 24th April, Hastings received the 
letter in which they announced their intention to 
‘stand foith as Diwfin,’ and to entrust their own 
servants with ‘ the entire care and management of the 
revenues ’ of iiengal. Hastings was enjoined to i^emove 
Muhammad llaza Khan from office, and to bring him 
down to (Alcutta to defend himself from certain 
changes of embezzlement and oppression into which 
(‘nquiry must bo made. Similar measures were to be 
taken against Shitab Kai k Before many days both 
tliese gimtlemen had been escorted down to Calcutta, 
Avhere they remained ‘ in an easy confinemeim ’ pending 
the issue of a trial conducted by the Governor himself. 
With the Councils sanction, ]\[iddleton was placed in 
charge of Muhammad Baza’s post. Both the prisoners 
Averc assured liy Hastings of the deep regret Avith 
Avhich he obeyed the commands of his masters in 
hingland, and of his OAvn desire to give them all facili- 
ties for their defence. 

Meamvhile, matters of > et more pressing importance 
engaged 1 is thoughts. Kor some } ears past the land 
rcAmnue, the one great customary source of fiscal 
Avealth in India, had yielded very little profit to the 
real masters of Bengal. Whoever gained by ir, the 
Company were defrauded of their rightful share. The 
^ Aubo.. 
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bulk of it was drained off by a few native officers, a 
number of Zamindars, or revenue-farmers, and a 
swarm of greedy underlings, at the cost not only of 
the Company, but of millions of helpless rack-rented 
husbandmen. After the famine of 1770 the collecting 
of revenue in many districts seemed like trying to 
squeeze water out of a dry sponge. 

For some weeks beforii Cartier’s retirement, Hastings 
had attacked this burning question with his wonted 
energy and statesmanlike breadth of view. When the 
final orders from England reached him, a scheme for 
settling the land revenue on a sound footing for a 
term of y(‘ars bad ab‘eady been laid before his Council, 
and a coinmitte a])pointed to carry it out. In the 
heats of a Fengal June, the Committee, headed at first 
})y Hastings himself, set forth on a round of investiga- 
tion through all the districts of the province. During 
many weeks of wet, stormy, or sultry weather, they 
puisued their labours with much diligence and pains- 
taking research. Eut it was soon discovered that 
the only way to get through a task so formidable 
with due despatch was to farm out the land revenue 
for five years by the short and simple process of 
public auction. The lands of Bengal were leased 
to the highest bidders among the Zaminddrs, or 
hereditary rent-collectors, whom Lord Cornwallis 
afterwards transformed into real landowners of the 
modern English type. Those Zamindars whose bid- 
dings fell below the mark were pensioned off, and their 
lands put up to sale. 
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‘The fai’]iiing sysieni for a eourse of years. sul)jcei<‘(l 
to proper checks and regulations, seenied the most 
likely to aiford relief to tlie country; and Loth to 
ascertain and produce the }-eal \alue of tlie lands 
witliout violence to the rayats.’ So wrote Hastings 
to the Court of Directors ; and such was the spirit in 
which his colleagues strove to reconcihi the int(‘rests of 
the rulers with those of tlu^ luhsl. The rayats were 
iclieved from many of the burdens under which they 
had long groaned. The rents of their holdings might 
no longer be enhanced at phaisuro by th(‘ Zamindar. 
nor certain lines and cesses be extorted from them by 
his agents and retainers. Some check was also placed 
on the power of the banyan, or village-usuier, to pro} 
upon the peasantry at rates of interest ranging from 
thr(ie to twelve per cent, monthly. TIk^ Zauiii Jars, in 
their turn, were secured by their leases from a}i\ 
increase of the Government charge ; and the payment 
of that charge by or instalments, was arrangt‘d 

for the most coiivenient seasons of the year. The otfer- 
ing of presents to the Company’s servants, Zamindars, 
and native officers was strictly forbiddt^n. Uo collectui 
thenceforth might be concerned, directly o^* indirectly, 
in buying or selling grain. No European was allowed 
to hold lands in any part of the country; nor might 
any native in the collector’s service rent a larm or go 
security for any farmer k 

That the results of the Committee’s labours were 
not wholly successful, takes notliing from the credit 
^ Aube* 
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liie to tlunii for good work doii(‘ or altoniptcMl in the 
Paco of lic'avy drawbacks. If, in the next five years, 
:li(‘ dofanlling Zainindais might he counted by hiin- 
lr(H]s and the arrears of land revenue exceeded two 
nillions, If the country still siitfored from many forms 
jf wrong-doing, it must be rcmemb(‘red that the (.\)ni- 
niiiee of Circuit were like exploo'rs in unknoAvn 
•('gions, who had no liustwoithy guide's to show tluMn 
Jie right track ; that tluyy had to decide in liaste on 
(uestions new to their ex})erience ; and that gentle- 
uen who might, in Kay(‘’s words, l)e ‘dead hands at 
nvestmenis,’ would certaiidy take some wrong turns 
n their first attempts at practical statesmanship on a 
aige scale. 

'J'h(^ reforms thus set on foot involvc'd others Kng- 
ish co!l('ctors replaccal native Ainih in the civil 
uanagement of many districts, each as large as an 
Lverage English shiiv. Over eacli group of districts 
)r collc'ctorates a connuissiomu* was to act as general 
)vei'se(u\ The He venue Hoards at Patna and Mur- 
kidabad w('re tiansferred as one board to Calcutta. 
The magisteiial and judicial powers, hitherto wielded 
)y native Hi wans, Paujdars, and Zamindars, weri^ 
argely curtaihal liy the ci’cation in each distiict of a 
ivil and a criminal court, over which the collector 
uled supieme. In Calcutta its(df, thenceforth the 
:apital of Bengal, were established two Coi.rts of 
Vppeal for civil and criminal cases. Over the Eadr 
^li'ivdtcb Addlat, or chief civil court, the Governor 
limself with two meinljm\^ of Council pri'siih'd. The 
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Sadr Nizd^Dud Ad dint, or cliic'f criminal court, was 
still entrusted to a Daroga, or native judge, appointed 
by the Governor in Gouiicil. In each ( 'oiirt the judges 
were aided by native assessors skilled in expounding 
the subtleties of Hindu and Muhammadan law. All 
tliese changes were begun or effected during tlie first 
year of Hastings’ government. 

Nor was tins the whole record of work done in that 
period on behalf of the new policy ordained from 
England. As the titular Nawab of Bcuigal had now 
ceased to reign, the oflice of Naib 8u})ah, or doj)uty- 
viceroy, was done away. The Nawab’s stipcuid was 
cut down by one half, to sixbien lakhs of rupees 
(.£160,000) a year. The process (d' : eti^uichnu'nt was 
applied to the pension list and tlu^. ex})enses of the 
Nawab’s household. For guardian to the liotk' prince 
who had lately succeeded to his fatlu'r’s titles, Hastings 
selected the Manid Begam, widow of the unfortunate 
Mir Jafar. To the olhce of Diwiin, or controller of the 
household, he appointed Baja Guidas, son of his old 
enemy and future assailant. Mahaiaja Nanda-Kumar, 
who had once held high oflice in W\v Jafar's govern- 
ment. From the time when he became Governor of 
Hugh under Suraj-ud-daula to the year ij 6 z, when 
Hastings helped to convict him of plotting against 
the Company, Nanda- Kumar’s life had been one long 
intrigim. ‘The man’ — writes Hastings in J772 — 
‘never was a favourite of mine, and was engaged in 
doing me many ill offices for seven years together.’ 

The misdeeds of that wily Brahuian, his plots, his 
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tr(‘asons, ancl liis foi‘g(‘ries, wore well known to the 
India House Board. But though his character was as 
bad as possible, his influence with his own country- 
men and his power to help or harm the Company’s 
interests Avere supposed to l)e very great. His known 
abilities might be turned to account in the prosecu- 
tion of his hated rival, Baza Khan. The Directors had 
bidden Hastings make Avhat use he could of the 
traitor s services in this connexion ; and Hastings 
complied with the spirit of their injunctions by 
bestoAving otlice on the son. Some of his colh^agues 
at tij'st opposed this measure as tantamount to aj)- 
pointing Nanda-Kumar himself. But the stress laid 
by their President on the IlajjVs special usefulness 
for the wovk in hand turned their reluctance into 
assent^ 

In his measures for repressing corrupt and op- 
pressiA^e practices among the Company's servants 
Hastings again obeyed the Court’s injunctions in the 
spirit rather than the letter. 1’he poweis entrusted to 
him for this end couhl only serve, he wrote, ‘to de- 
stroy every other that I am possessed of, by arming 
my hand against evejy man, and every man’s against 
me.’ Most of those Avho had conspired to set up 
monopolies of salt, tobacco, betel-nut, rice .md other 
grains Avere found to be friends or relations to East 
India Directors. Hastings suppressed the trafh c with 

' Soo Foii'ost'a Sclectims from the LolleiSy Despatches^ and other State- 
paper's of i)>e Goietmnent of India, 3 vols. folio. Calcutta, 1S90. A 
Work of the greatest \aluo for the whole term of Hastings' rule. 
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a iirm but dolicatc hand wliilc the question of punivsh- 
inent was allowed to slide. 

The improvement of the Company’s trade was 
another object of Hastings’ care. His letters of tliis 
period show Ids conversance with all kinds of practical 
details, his appetite for fresh knowledge, and the 
readiness with which ho could turn aside from larger 
subjects to discuss some new method of preparing 
silk thread, or to give advice about the purchase of 
cocoons. His duties, in fact, were so multifarious 
that ho might well complain to his friend Du Pre of 
‘ a mind discomposed, and a temper almost fermented 
to vinegar by the weight of allairs to whicli tlio 
former is unequal, and by everlasting teasing.^ Com- 
plainants from all quarters ‘ hallooM ’ him for justice, 
whenever ho looked out of window or took dU airing. 
‘Nevertheless,’ he writes, ‘we go on, though slowly; 
and in the hopes of support at home, and of an easier 
time here when proper channels are cut for the affairs 
of the province to flow in, I persevere. Neither my 
health nor spirits, thank God, have 3 ct forsaken me.’ 
The support ho hoped for was not withheld ; and the 
good opinion of his friends in India was ratified by 
the terms in which the Secret Committee at home 
expressed their ‘entire approbation,’ and promised 
him their ‘ firmest support ’ in accomplishing what he 
had so successfully begun. 

The year 1773 opened with the trial of Jtl^j?i 
Shitab Rai before a Committee of which Hastings 
himself was president. The pressure cf more important 


E 
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l)usiness, and the Governor’s politic desire to place the 
new rule on firm foundations, amply justified a delay 
wliich gave the prisoner more time to prepare his 
defence. From the first, Hastings felt convinced of 
the llajd’s innocence, and wondered why he had 
1)0011 brouglit to such account. Some months later, a 
full and honourable acquittal was followed by the 
Ivfija s restoration to his former dignities under a 
new name. In August he set out for Patnji as Deputy- 
governor of llehar. But his health was so broken 
that lie survived the jouiney but a few weeks. 
Mill and Macaulay kill him of a broken heart ; but 
this, as Horace Wilson rightly remarks, is quite a 
gratuitous supposition. It is just as likely that the 
climate of b’alcutta disagreed with him. In acknow- 
hHlgmcnt of his former services and recent suflerings, 
his son was straightway installed by Hastings in the 
ufiiees destined for the father. 

The trial of Muhammad Raza Kh&n lingered on for 
a whole year. The charges against him were in- 
A estigated day by day with unflagging patience ; 
Hastings himself filling the twofold part of examiner 
and interpreter. The result of examining scores of 
Avitnesses and hundreds of documents deepened his 
old distrust of Nanda-Kumdr and convinced him that, 
even if the accused were any way guilty, the time 
for proving him so had gone by, Nanda>Kumd.r’s 
evidence broke down egrcgiously. The evil old Brah- 
man could only produce accounts that proved nothing, 
and reiterate charges which he always failed to make 
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good. At last the long enquiry ended in an acquittal, 
which the Court of Directors subsequently confirmed. 
The victim of their rashness and Nanda-Kumar’s hate 
was restored ere long to much of his former eminence. 
More fortunate than his fellow-sufferer, lie lived to 
hold high office under the Government of l^engal, 
and to sec his old tiaducer doomed to a felon’^ 
death. 

Some furtlier chang(\s in the maeliinory of govern- 
ment wore soon to occupy Hastings’ attention. The 
new class of P]nglish collectors were found unequal to 
their new duties; and in 1774 their powei’S weic 
transfeiTod to native Diwans and Ainihs, controlled in 
fiscal matters by a (Jominittec of Revenue, which sat 
daily in Calcutta to hear complaints from rayats and 
other aggrieved persons. The coHectorates were 
grouped into six divisions, each administered by a 
Provincial Council of five, whose duties langed fiom 
the hearing of a2)peals in civil suits to a careful 
enquiry into land tenures and a general supervision 
of revenue accounts. A few gentlemen, the pick of 
the Company’s service, were sent on a roving com- 
mission to visit ‘ such districts as might require a 
local investigation h' 

Hastings had given Bengal a judicial system which, 
however rude and imperfect, aimed at dealing equal 
justice on fixed principles to all alike. This boon he 
determined to better by drawing up a code of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law for the guidance of the new 


' Auber. 
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coluiB. Ono part of tlic task was comparatively 
easj , for a good, if lengthy, digest of Muhammadan law 
Iiad been made by command of Aurangzeb, But the 
Jlindii laws, whicli concerned two-thirds of the 
people, were buried in a multitude of books written 
in a tongue which very few Hindus conhl under- 
stand. Ten of the most learned Pandits in the country 
came down to Calcutta at Hastings’ special desire, to 
compile an authoritative digest of Hindu laws. Trans- 
lated into Peisian from the Sanskrit originals, the 
new code enabled the courts to decide all cases with 
certainty and despatch. Mr. Halhed, of tlie (Company’s 
service, then sot to work upon an English translation, 
which was completed early in 1 775. While it was 
still in progress, Hastings sent the first two chapters 
to his ola school-fellow, the great Lord Mansfield, ‘ as 
a proof that the inhabitants of this land are not in 
tlie savage state in which they have been unfairly 
represented.’ 

Meanwhile, Hastings’ Government had been engaged 
in remodelling the police of Calcutta, and had dealt 
some vigorous blows against the more rampant forms 
of lawless violence in Bengal. Gangs of Dakaits, or 
bandits, had all through the century been driving a 
brisk trade in rapine and muider among the feeble 
folk of a country in which law and order had become 
words of little meaning. ‘ They are robbers by pro- 
fession, and even by birth,’ wrote the Committee of 
Circuit in 1772 ; ‘they arc foimed into regular com- 
munities, and dieir L^inilies subsist by the spoils 
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which they bring* homo to them.’ Most of them, in 
fact, were members of a great robber caste bound 
together by herc'ditary ties, by tlie use of a secret 
language and secret signs, and, like the Thags of a 
later day, by the common observance of religious 
1‘ites. They looked like trav(dlers or pilgrims, whose 
only weapons were long walking-sticks, that served 
as handles for the spear-heads hidden about their 
dress. As their attacks were made l)y night in gangs 
of thirty or forty, the startled villagers had no time 
for resistance. From the banker to the peasant, all 
were plundered without mercy, and those were 
fortunate who escaped with their lives. A portion of 
the booty was set aside for the Zainixidar with whose 
connivance the robbery had tak(‘n place. The village 
headman and the Thanadar, or chief constable, were 
usually bribed to silence by a share of the spoils 
Hastings set himself to repj’ess these outrages with 
a strong hand. He decreed, with tlie sanction of his 
colleagues, that every convicted Dakait should be 
hanged in his own village ; that the village itself 
should be heavily fined ; and that all his family 
should ‘ become the slaves of the State, ard be dis- 
posed of for the general beiudit and convenience 
of the people, according to the discretion of the 
Government.’ Faujdars, or chief officers of police, 
were placed in every district to protect the peaceful 
villagers, and to take all due measures for tracking 
out and captui ing Dakaits. And they were fuither 

‘ Aub“r, Admi'H^tiution oj Uw East India Contijany. 
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empowered to demand help from landholders and 
revenue otiicers in the discharge of their special 
duties. 

Hastings, indeed, was for liolding the Zamindars 
tliemselves accountable for all gang-robberies on their 
estates. The fact of their complicity was afterwards 
proved on the clearest evidence. But his proposals 
on this point were set aside by the votes of an adverse 
majority in Council. His letters show how keenly 
he regretted the lack of all power to overrule his 
colleagues for the public good. It speaks loudly for 
his personal influence that he carried his Council vvith 
him on most of the questions debated in the first 
three years of his rule. But on this occasion his 
opponents were not to be talked ovei’, and the plague 
which he would have stamped out by timely rigour 
lived on to vex the greatest of his successois, Ual- 
housie himself. 

Besides the endemic plague of Hakfuti, and other 
forms of social disorder, Bengal suffered from epi- 
demics of outrage caused by yearly irruptions of 
Sanyasi bandits, as Hastings termed them, from 
somewherr beyond the Brahmaputra. These naked 
wandering Fakirs roved in large bands across the coun- 
try on yearly pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath, 

‘ recruiting their numbers with the healthiest children 
they can steal,’ and plundeiing the people right and 
left under religious pretexts. In 1 773, a large body of 
these ruffians, on their march through Rangpur, neaidy 
cut, to ])ieces two small parties of Pargana Sepoys, led 
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by English officers. Several battalions of regular 
Sepoys had to be employed in hunting them out 
of Bengal, and troops were afterwards posted along 
the frontier to prevent all future raids 

At the same time, other troops were waging a harder 
fight against the Bhutia invaders of Kuch-Behar, whose 
young Rajd in 177^5 had appealed to Hastings for help 
in driving them back to their own hills. In return 
for such help, he offered to acknowledge the Com- 
pany’s over-lordship, and to assign half his revenues to 
the Government of Bengal. His prayer was granted, 
and a small Sepoy force hastened to his aid. The men 
of Bhutan fought stubbornly, but Sepoy discipline 
under British leading boro them back into their own 
mountains ; and in 1774 their leader, the Deb Kaja, was 
glad to make peace on terms which restored to him 
his captured strongholds and gave Bliutia merchants 
the right of trading with Rangpur. 

Out of this campaign sprang Hastings’ project 
of sending a British mission into Ti})et. Idle Teshu 
Lama, one of the two rival Buddhist Ropes who 
reigned in that far corner of the Chinese Empire, had 
written to Hastings pleading for the merciful treatment 
of his unruly vassal, the Deb Raja. His recpiest 
was answered by the treaty of 1774 which Hastings 
followed up by sending George Bogle, a young civil 
officer of fine promise, on a friendly mission to the 
Lama himself. This measure, he fondly hoped, might 
prove the preface to a new and profitable trade between 

* iiloifc. 
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Ti])et and India. Bogle set out in May, 1774, on 
his strange journey into unknown regions, laden with 
presents and samples of Indian goods, and charged to 
make diligent use of his opjK>rtunities for gaining all 
kinds of information by tlie way. A medical oflicer 
named If ami] ton bore him company. At Tassisudon, 
the capital of Bhutan, they were kindly received 
by the new llcb Baja, who had replaced the invader 
of Kiich-Behar. At Deslierigpay, in the mountain 
land of Tibet, they found a warm welcome from the 
Teshu Lama himself, in whose train they recrossed 
the Tsanpu, or Upper Brahmaputra, and entered the 
Lama’s palace at Teshu -Lumbo. He would have 
sent them on to Lhasa, the Grand Lama's own capital, 
liad not tbe Regent’s orders barred their advance. 
In June, 1775, Bogle found himself once more in 
(Calcutta, where Hastings received him with open 
arms ' . 

So far as trade with Tibet was concerned, nothing 
but friendly messages and some choice specimens of 
the products of the country came of an enterprise from 
which Warren Hastings had hoped so much. Bogle’s 
valuable h tters and journals remained in manuscript 
for a hundred years. His good friend, the Teshu 
Lama, died in ^ 7 (So at Peking, before he had won 
permission from his Chinese over-loi’d to open Tibet 
to foreign trade. Bogle's early death in the following 
year was another blow to his patron's hopes and 
purposes. Meanwhile, the friendly intercourse with 

‘ (Ut ig, Auber, Cleiiiciits Ma khaiu'irf 
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Bhutan had been strengthened by tlie maintenance of 
a yearly fair at liangpur, and by two missions which 
Ijogle's comrade, Dr. Hamilton, led within three years 
to the Deb Baja’s capital. At last, in i7‘S3, a second 
embassy to the Teshu Lama made its way under 
Captain Turner to the point wiiich Bogle had once 
readied. In March of the following year, Turner 
reported himself to Hastings at Patna. But the great 
Governor’s career in India was fast nearing its close ; 
and the fruits of his wise policy finally disappeared 
when Gurkha ambition forced the Chinese to block all 
the passes leading into Tibet 

Before the cold season of 1774, Hastings had 
wrought a marvdlous change in what S(*emetl to 
him at the outset ‘a confused heap td’ indigested 
materials, as wild as the chaos itself.’ If h's effoiLs 
to improve the ( Company's revenues had borne but 
little apparent fruit, he had striven hard at any rate 
to keep down the public debt, to encourage thrift in 
every department, and to incr^^ase the balances in 
the Calcutta Treasury. He had made his intluence 
felt for good in all blanches of administrative work. 
The trade of the country had been stimulated by the 
removal of many local imposts and by the adoption 
of a low uniform customs duty. The village weavers, 
rescued from bondage to grinding task-masters, 
were set free to make their own bargains with the 
Company’s agents for the produce of their looms. 
The manufacture of salt and opium was brought 
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nuclei^ Government control, to become the source of 
a steadily growijig revenue. A bank was opened in 
(Calcutta under Hastings’ auspices, and he took special 
credit to himself for abolishing all duties and fees on 
marriage. In short, within the limits prescribed by his 
masters, who still sliirked a part of their political 
duty, and with official powers inadequate to the task 
assigned him, he had succeeded in planning out and 
laying sure foundations of civilised rule over the 
provinces won by the sword and diplomacy of Clive. 

To have accomplished so much in two years and a 
half, amid the drawbacks of a depressing climate, of 
a Council unwieldy in numbers and tenacious of their 
rights, of subalterns unused to regular control, of 
private inte^'csts, claims, and jealousies which clashed 
with th3 public good, and of orders from the India 
House which sometimes marred or hindered the 
success of his own measures, while grave questions of 
foreign policy called for timely deliberation, was a 
feat of constructive skill and patient pilotage which 
alone entitles Hastings to rank among statesmen of 
the highest order. Jly breaking up his Council into 
committees and replacing boards with individuals, he 
got much of his work done better, more quickly, and 
with less friction, than ever before. IntelLctually a 
head and shoulders taller than any of his colleagues, he 
never wounded their pride by assuming airs of su- 
periority, but strove to win their support by force of 
patient reasoning and steady conciliation. Some- 
times indeed, by his own confession, he was ‘ obliged 
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to make sacrifices ’ which his mature judgment 
disapproved. Barwell, who afterwards became his 
staunch ally, was at first a rather ungracious opponent. 
The most troublesome of his colleagues was Sir Robert 
Barker, who then commanded the Bengal army. The 
Governor’s zeal for retrenchment drew him into ‘a 
violent squabble ’ with that brave but hot-tempered 
officer over the disbanding of a few hundred native 
horse. The violence was all on one side. Sir Robert’s 
angry outburst against economies which lie dcdested 
was met by Hastings with a courteous answer re- 
gretting the strong language of the General’s protest, 
and pleading his earnest desire to ‘ live in peace witli 
all men.’ 

With one or two exceptions, however, Hastings had 
his Council well in hand before the middle of 1773. 
‘After various contests, disputes, protests, and an 
almost open rupture’ — ho writes to his friend Du 
I’rd — ‘a perfect harmony and confidence have taken 
place amongst us. ... I am assured of a most cordial 
support from my associates, and can venture to dele- 
gate a share of my labours, which I have hitherto 
undertaken alone, to otliers, without the same hazard 
of sacrificing my own authority^.’ As the Council at 
this time consisted of eleven or tw<dve members, his 
masterful patience must have served him even better 
than his practical knowledge, cool judgment, and clear 
head. 


^ (Ueig. 



CHAPTER V 

The Rohtlla War 
1772-1774 

In the midst of his peaceful labours, Hastings kept 
from the first a careful watcli over the course of afiaiis 
outside tlie Bengal frontiers. Ei-om the first, he saw 
signs of nuaiifest dang(a* to the peace of liis own 
provinces in the disonhu-s that seethed around them. 
The restless Marathas were fast recovering the ground 
they had lost in the rout of LYinipat. In 1769 tlie 
Peshwa, Miidhu Rao, had sent fortli a mighty army 
to harry the people and despoil the princes of Nortli- 
(un India. After levying blackmail on the Jat and 
Rajput States, these locusts swarmed through Rohil- 
khand, threatened Oudh,and driving the Mughal troops 
before them entered Delhi itself in the winter of 1770. 
Af asters once mo:e of the Imperial city, they invited 
Shah Alam thither from his temporary capital of 
Allahabad. In spite of earnest remonstrances from 
Calcutta, the weak but ambitious son of the murdered 
Alamgir (eagerly caught at the prospect of revisiting as 
Fmpeior the liome whence he Iral tied for his life In 
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1757. Before the close of i77r, Shah Alam re-entered 
])e]hi under a strong escort of Sindhia’s horsemen, 
and let himself be installed on the throne of Akbar 
by the men wliose fathers had so rudely sliaken the 
empire of Aurangzeb. 

For seven or eight years past the famous old city 
on the Jumna, with the surrounding disti-icts, ]iad 
beeii ably governed in the Emperor’s name, first by 
the Rohilla chief, hJajib-ud-daula, and after his death 
in 1770 by his son, Zabita Khan. Tliey l^elonged to 
that race of Pathan mountaineeis Avhich has given 
the name of Rohilkliand to tlie old Hindu province 
of Kather, sti’ctching from the Upper Ganges north-cast 
to the Himalayas. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the rich well- watered plains of Kohilkhand 
were parcelled out among a group of kindred ch ieftains, 
who turned their arms against each other when they 
were not engaged in fighting the Marathas or the 
Nawab-Wa/ir of Oudh. In times of special danger 
they rallied round their Hafiz or Protector, Bfihmat 
Khan, the oldest and trustiest member of the clan. 

One of these crises happened in 177^, when the 
Marathas once more ravaged Kohilkhand . The Rohilla 
chiefs turned for help to Shuja-ud-daula, the son of 
their old foe, Safdar Jang. The crafty Wazir of 
Oudh agreed to help them in driving out the Mara- 
thas, if Rahmat Khan would give him a bond for 
forty lakhs of rupees. The bond was given in ac- 
cordance with a treaty signed in July, 1772, by both 
parties in the presence of Sir Robert Barker. In May 
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of the following year, the ]\larathaK fell back across 
the Ganges before a combined movement of troops 
from Oiidh and Bengal h A few months later the 
bulk of the Peshwa’s army was marching southwards 
across the Narbada, laden with the plunder of many 
provijices, to prepare for new enterprises nearer homo. 

Meanwhil(\ the luckless Emperor Shah Alam had 
realised the full meaning of those friendly offers which 
had lured h.im back to the Palace of the Mughals. 
He found himself a mere State-dummy in the hands 
of his new patron, Ma<lhaji Sindhia^ who made use of 
the imperial name to cover his own schemes for re- 
trieving the losses of Panipat. After a campaign in 
which he had taken part, his new allies kept for them- 
selves the booty they had promised to share with him. 
They fomented disturbances around Delhi, and attacked 
the forces which he sent to put them down. His best 
general, Mirza Najaf Khan, was beaten back by the 
hosts of Tukaji Holkar, and before the year’s end Delhi 
opened its gates to the Maratha conquerors. The 
helpless monarch had to disown his brave defender, 
and to make over into Maratha keeping those very 
provinces of Kora and Allahdbad which Clive had 
restored to him in 1765. 

All this happened in 1772. It was clearly im- 
possible for the English masters of Bengal to let 
these provinces, which linked Behar with Oudh, 
pass into the hands of their most formidable foes. 
By Hastings' order, both of them were straightway 
^ Keene’s Fall q/ the Moylf'l Empire. 
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garrisoned with British troops. On that point the (Go- 
vernor and his Council were speedily of one mind. To 
keep tne ravening Mar^thd hordes out of the countr}" 
lying between Etawah and Allahabad, was a clear 
necessity alike for the masters of Bengal and their 
ally the Nawab-Wazlr. The Governor, for his part, 
made light of any immediate dangei*. The new 
Peshwd Narayan Kao was a youth of nineteen, and 
the Mardthas were ' sick of a long campaign.’ But 
Hastings’ colleagues voted for prompt action, and he 
admitted frankly, if not without regret, the need for 
such a course. 

A civil officer was sent to administer the two pro- 
vinces in the (Company’s name, pcn'^ling the question 
of their future disposal. Hastings knew that the 
Company were strongly set against any enia'^gement 
of their dominions. He was willing to hold Kora 
and Allahabad in trust for Shah Alam, if that prince 
would only have agreed to follow his advice. But 
the Emperor would agree to nothing until his arrears 
of tribute for Bengal were duly paid. To all such de- 
mands the Governor and his colleagues turned a deaf 
ear. Before the famine of 1769-70 Bengal had been 
drained of specie in order that the tribute might be 
regularly paid. Sinc(‘ then, chiefly in consequence of 
the famine, no payments had been made. And mean- 
while the Emperor had not kept faith with his English 
friends. He had not only flung himself into the 
hands of their worst enemies ; he had even intrigued 
against the Bengal Government by sending Major 
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Jolin Morrison as his envoy to England, to treat for the 
transfer of Bengal fiom the Company to the Crown. 
To pay Sliali A lam any part of his tribute would lie 
tantamount to enriching the Marathas, whose tool and 
accomplice ho had now become. ‘His desertion of us, 
and union with our enemies,’ wu*oto Hastings to 
Sulivan, ‘leave us without a pretence to throw away 
more of the Company's property upon him, especially 
while the claims of our Sovereign are withheld for it.’ 
To prevent all furtlnu* misunderstanding, Hastings 
informed Shfdi Alam that he must look for no more 
tribute from Bengal. This step was heartily ap- 
plauded by the Coiiid of Directors, who had them- 
seh'es suggested some years before, as a proper 
penalty for any attempt on the Emperor’s part to 
‘fling him.nlf into the hands of the Marathas, or any 
otlicj’ power.’ 

Hastings owns that this transaction was regarded 
‘ in the most criminal light ’ by many persons both in 
India and at home. But the blame, if any, rests 
chiefly with the Court of Directors, as Mill himself, 
no friend of Hastings, has pointed out. It must more- 
over be borne in mind that the Emperor’s own conduct 
had given Hastings ample grounds for withholding the 
tribute promised by the treaty of 1765. Hastings 
had good cause for looking on Shah Alam as a 
willing and dangerous tool in the hands of his now 
patrons. In surrendeiang to these the provinces 
which Clive’s bounty had bestowed upon him, the 
Emperor himself had virtually annulled the contract 
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►vhicli entitled liini to leeeivt; the ti il ute. Adin'.;* 
►vith common pmdenco on grounds of public policy, 
ilastings refused to fuliil liis share of a compact ali'cady 
H'oken by his former ally Any other slatesiiian in his 
)laco would almost certainly have done the same thing. 

As the Emperor had steaddy refused to regain pos- 
session of his lost provinces by renouncing his claii'^ 
>0 the forfeit tii))ute, Hastings n'solvcd to make them 
)ver on certain conditions to his neighbour and ally, 
;he Nawiib-Wazir, who had shown himself a strong 
‘uler and a serviceable friend to the power he had 
mce so K'cklessly didied. Shuja had reasons of his 
)wn for st'eking help from his English allies. The 
noney which he claimed from Ibihinat Khan was not 
brthcoming. On one plea and another, Jie Rohilhi 
eader evaded tlm claims Eorgetful of the shelb'r 
dfurded him by Eahmat’s countiymen aftei* the rout 
jf Eaxar, the crafty Wazir cauglit at so opportune 
i pretext for canying out his father's scluunes against 
flohilkhand. TEe had already persuaded Shah A lam 
:o invest him with the oOice of Protector, in the room 
)f Rahmat Khan. It only remained for him to secuie 
Jie countenance, if ]iot the direct support, of his 
Knglish neighbours. 

In answer to his proposals, made in the early part 
)f J 773, Hastings, with the full consent of his Council, 
lu-reed to hold a conference with the Wazir. Their 

o 

irst me(‘ting took place in August at Benares, and 

^ Foriest’s SvlecUons 

^ ‘ lie .idded some baref.c<'<l lying to liis evasions’ — Foriest 
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tU(‘ lasted ott‘ and on for about a fortniu'lit 

So private were the intervi(^vv3, tliat Sir R. Barkei 
made a special grievance of Ids exclusion tliercfroin ^ 
ily a covenant signed on the 7th September, the 
districts of Kora and Allahalaid were made over te 
the Wa/dr for a sum of hfty lakhs — then worth moi( 
+han half a million — pa} aide, part down, the resi 
within two } eai’S. Tlie services, whenever needful 
of a British brigade were liired out to Shuja ai 
a fixed monthly charge, with a promise of foit} 
lakhs for the Company at the close of the projectec 
canipaign 

IJastijigs' fi'ar of tlie M a rath as, who would certainl} 
renew their raius on the first opportunity, his dee] 
distrust of Slulh Alam, his l)elief in Shuja’s usefulness 
to Briiisn interests, and his zeal fin* recruiting tlu 
Companj’s finances, all conspired to lead him in tlu 
direction pointed out by his able but unscrupulou^ 
ally. In the middle of September ho set off again foi 
t^alcutta, with the Treaty of Benai'os in his pocket 
Of the twelve membcj-s of Council Sir R. Rarkcr aloiu 
found any fault with the treaty. When ho arguec 
that the Bmperor could transler to other hands th( 
powers which in 1765 he had bestowed upon tin 
Company, Uas^uigs boldly declared that the Com 
pany’s rule rested on no ^anads issued by the i\Iughal 
‘ The sword which gave us the dominion of Benga 
must be the instrument of its preservation ; and i 
(wliich God forbid) it shall over cease to be ours, tlu 
^ (Ueig, Foiicbt. “ Aubur, ’Mill, (fh-ig. 
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next proprietor will derive his lights of possession 
from the same natural charter 

This was tlie plain English of our position in India. 
It may have suited the views of Olive and the Direc- 
tors to obtain from a titular King of Delhi a formal 
grant of provinces already won by the vnlour of their 
troops. Tho same show of respect for legal sanctions 
marked the Company’s lat(U' policy down to the 
catastrophe of 1857. Dut the fact remains that even 
at this moment our rule in India rests ultimately, as 
it did at lirst, upon the sword ; and Hastings’ plain 
speaking blew aside the legal cobwebs which had 
begun to overlie the fact. Dealing with the case 
before him as a statesman bound te do the Ix'st he 
could for his employers, he saw the advantage of 
strengthening his one sure ally by an arrangement 
which would replenish the Company’s colters, while 
it reared a new bulwark against IVlaiatha aggression. 
He held that Uohilkhand was to Oudh, both geographi- 
cally and politically, what Scotland had been to Eng- 
land before the days of Elizabeth. Tho Itohilla lords 
he regarded as a weak but troublesome race of adven- 
turers, who had no special light to continue governing 
a country which they had proved so powerless to 
defend. lo seemed to him, therefore, a thing of course 
that the task of guarding the line of the Upper Ganges 
should be entrusted to more capable hands. 

One leading clue to Hastings’ policy may be found 
in that want of money whicli continued to vex the 

* A liber. 
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masters of PM^ngal. He owned liimsf^lf doiildfiil of 
the judgment that might be passed upon his acts at 
liome, wlicre he saw ‘too much stress laid upon 
general maxims, and too little attention paid to the 
circumstances which require an exception to be made 
from them.’ But lie took comfort in thinking of 
‘the accidental concourse of circumstances,’ that en- 
al)led him to ‘relieve tlie Company in the distress of 
their affairs ’ by means which appeared to him entirely 
harmless. ‘ Such ’ — he writes to Sulivan — ‘ was my 
idea of the Company’s distress at home, added to my 
knowledge of their wants abroad, that I sliould have 
been glad of any occasion to employ their forces, 
whicli saves so much of their pay and expenses 
Fear of the Marathas was another and yet more 
])Owmrful motive for a course of action which has since 
been often denounced, by none more elocpiently than 
Macaulay himself, as a wanton aggression upon the 
innocent rulers of a well-governed and prosperous 
land. Hastings had followed with anxious eyes the 
gradual resurrection of the Manitha power from the 
bloody field of Fanipat ; and his sojourn at Madi-as 
had given him a strong foretaste of the mischief 
which Maratha greed, cunning, and ambition might 
work among the distracted communities oi Northern 
India. If the countrymen of Sivaji once gained a 
permantuit footing in Kohilkhand, Oudh itself would 
soon be at their mercy, and the English might have to 
fight a desperate struggle for Bengal. The innocence 

Gkig 
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of the Roliilla chiefs had just displayed itself in 
negotiations with Sindhia and Holkar for objects 
dangerous to the peace of Oudh. Instead of paying 
their debt to Shuja, they were planning a raid aeross 
the Ganges into the country al'out Cawnpur. Instead 
of thriving in almost Arcadian bliss, the people of 
Rohilkhand were a rack-rented peasantry, living amid 
scenes of lawless strife, doomed to suffer alike from 
the exactions of tlieir own masters and from the 
merciless raids of ubirpiitous JMarathask Tliere was 
disunion too among the llohilla leaders, some of whom 
sided with the Wazir of Oudh, while others stood 
neutral; or very unwillingly espoused the cause of 
Rahmat Khan, 

Hastings himself avowedly based Ids Rohilla policy 
on high political grounds He had ‘long coiriidered 
the poAver of the Rohillas as dangei’ous to that of the 
Wazir, the only useful ally of the Company/ A 
jealous dread of this powerful neighbour would drive 
the Rohillas at any moment to join the Marathas in 
warring on the Wazir. The consequent danger to 
Oudh and Bengal could bo averted only by the con- 
quest of Rohilkhand. Our ally — ho argues in the 
same Minute — would thus obtain ‘a complete, com- 
pact state shut in effectually from foreign invasion by 
the Ganges, all the way from the frontiers of Behar 
to the mountains of Tibet, while he would remain 
equally accessible to our forces . . . either for hostilities 
or protection. It would give him wealth, of which w^e 

* Haiiiiltoa's Hibbiy q/ the Ronillds. 
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should parial'o, and give him security witliout any 
dangcroUvS increase of power.’ The bringing of the 
Wazir’s frontiers nearer to the Manithas would cer- 
tainly 'render him more dependent on us, and cement 
the union more firmly between us^.’ 

The moment chosen by the Wazir for entering on 
Mie conquest of Rohilkhand was opportune. No great 
i\rarabha force was present in the Gangetic Doab to 
] under his preliminary movemeiits across the Ganges 
in the last weeks of ^773. Sliali Alam had confirmed 
tlie giant of Allahabad and Kora to the Wazir, and 
even ordered a body of his Mughal troops to aid that 
prince in his campaign against the Rohillas^. In 
xMarch, i 774, Coionel Champion s brigade crossed the 
Karamnasa at Shuja’s request, and in April the allied 
forces cuteied Rohilkhand. In acem’dance with the 
Treaty of Benares, Hastings had already deputed 
xMiddletoii as political agent to Lucknow. On the 
23rd A})ril, 40,000 Rohillas Avere routed near Kalra 
with heavy slaughter by Champion’s disciplined troops, 
(diargc after charge Avas broken liy the fire from his 
Avell-seiwed guns, and the enemy turned in SAvift flight 
before the bayonets of his advancing infaiitiy, most 
of whom were Sepoys. Rahmat Khdn himself was 
among the slain. When the fight Avas fairly ev^er, 
Shuja, who had been looking on from a safe dkstance, 
let his oAvn soldiers loose for the Avork of pillage, 
which they achieved in a style that provoked loud 
murmurs from their disgusted allies. ‘ We have the 


^ Foiic.sl’s Sckciioiis. 


^ Keene. 
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honour of the Jay ^ ” exclaimed the latter — ‘and these 
banditti the profit/ 

If Snuja-ud-daula left his Ijrave allies to do all the 
tigliting, he did not forget to reward them with a 
liberal share of his gains. At the end of the campaign, 
which lingered fitfully to the close of the year, Cham- 
pion’s brigade received a donation of ten lakhs and a 
half, then equivalent to (^130,000; a very fair allow- 
ance for so small a force 

Faiz-iilla Khan, who had unwillingly taken part in 
the war, withdrew the wrecks of the Kohilla army 
toWc^rds the Hills. It was not till August that 
(fiiampion’s brigade was called upon to complete its 
work. But the llohillas weie in no mood for further 
lesistance. The Wazir had already olfered them 
terms of peace. As their stores of food wei 3 mnning 
short, while Champion was nearing the mountains 
within which they had taken shelter, those terms 
were at last accepted by Faiz-ulla Khan, 3vho, on 
payment of a heavy line, was allowed to retain 
his father’s fief of Rampur. Ilis followers, to the 
number of 18^000, were permitted or compelled to 
migrate across tlic Ganges into the districts around 
Meerut, which had been granted to the Rohilla, 
Zabita Khan, as a reward for his adherence to the 
Oudh Wa/ir 

That the conquest of Rohilkhand was stained by 
some of the cruelty and injustice so common in 
Eastcrji warfare, may be granted as a thing of course. 

^ Stubbs’ Histoiy (^f the Bengal Ail llety. ^ Keene, Auber. 
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Ikit the I ale of horror which Macaulay, following 
13urke, has stamped deep into the popular mind differs 
widely from recorded facts. Some villagc>s may have 
been plundered and burned, some blood shed in pure 
wantonness, some tracts of country laid waste. 
vShujcl-ud-daula was neithej* worse nor better than 
the average of Eastern rulers; nor was there much 
to clioose between his soldiers and Hatiz Eahmat's. 
It is folly to suppose that the new master of Rohil- 
khand would tuiii a rich province into a desert, or 
exterminate the very peojdc to wliose industry ho 
would look for increased levenues. At one c'lbov^ he 
bad Colonel Champion, at the other Hastings’ own 
agent, Middleton ; ))oth empow^ered to remonstrate 
ficcly, and the latter even to use threats, on behalf of 
humanity and fair-play. Champion w^as a good officer, 
whose feelings often Idinded his judgment; and his 
jealousy of Middleton sharpened Ids readiness to 
believe all stories told against the Wazir. The com- 
plaints ho forwarded to Calcutta were often at variance 
wdth the I’eports wdiich Hastings received from iliddle- 
lon. Hastings could only remind tlio Colonel that he 
liad various means of inclining the Wazir to the side 
of mercy, if he cliosc to employ them. 

The Jionour of the British name, as Hastings after- 
wards pleaded, W7is left in ChampioiTs kee 2 :>ing, and 
if that honour was tarnished, Champion alone could 
be h'dd to blame In his letters to iliJdleton, the 


^ Foiiest. 
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Governor enjoins liiin to use all liis influence on behalf 
of Ralimat’s family, to remonstrate with the Wazir 
against every act of cruelty or wanton violence to his 
new subjects, to impress him with the English abhor- 
rence of ‘ every species of inhumanity and oj^pression,’ 
and, in the last resoit, to work upon his fears of losing 
tlic countenance of his English allies^. 

In spreading slanders against tlic Wazir, Champion 
seemed to forget the 2)art which he himself had jdayed 
in the caiupaign of i 764, wlien, by his own showing, 
he helped to destroy ‘upwards of 1000 villages' in 
Shuja's territory. But for the June rains, ho wrote 
complacently to Vansittait, ‘we should have done 
very consideiable more damage.’ Champion in fact 
was enraged with Hastings, who had refused not only 
to grant him unlimited control over the Government 
of Oudh, but even to let his soldiers share in the 
plunder of Rohilkhand. His own evidence, as re- 
corded a year later, recanted or toned down many of 
his former imputations. The evidence of other oflicers 
and a careful study of the contemporary records now 
fully published for the first time in iMr. Forrest’s three 
valuable Folios, leave no ground for rational belief in 
the legend elaborated b}^ Burke and Macaulay out of 
the rcckh'ss slanders which Champion fathered, and 
which Francis spread abroad'^. 

Few men of equal mark have suffered so cruelly 
as Warren Hastings fioin the malice of personal ene- 


^ Foirest. 


* Forrest 



Hues, ihc wild oriHlaiighta of party orators and writers, 
and the misconceptions of om'-sided critics. One 
pnni[)l)letoer of liis day coolly anirined that 500^000 
Uohilla families were driven across the Jumna, and 
that Roll ilk hand liad hecomc a barren and unpeopled 
waste. ]\lill himsiJf asserts that ‘'every one who 
hole the name of Rohilla was either butchered or 
found his safety in flight ami in exile.’ And ]\rac- 
aulay, improving on Champion, tells how ‘ more tlian 
a hundred thousand ])eopl(^ fled from their homes to 
pestilential jungh's,’ away from the tyranny of him to 
whom a Chiistian Onvernmmit liad ‘sold theii sub- 
stanc(‘ and their blood, and the honour of their wives 
and daugliters : ’ Hastings looking on with folded 
arms ‘ Avhile their villages weic burned, their children 
butcher:'i!, and tludr women violated.'’ The truth, as 
we have seim, was widely difhaeiit. The ‘ extermina- 
tion ’ of the Rohillas — a word no longia* used in its 
original simsc meant only the expulsion of a few 
Pathan chiefs with i (S,ooo of their peo]>le from the 
lands whieh tiny or tlndr immediate predecessors 
liad won by tlic sword. Some thousands of these 
Pathans stayed behind with Faiz-ulla Khan and other 
chiefs of the same stock. Pehind also lemained mvarly 
a million IJiiidu husbandmen, who, says Hamilton, 
wm’c ‘in no way affected ’ by the change of masters, 
))ut who would certaiidy have starved if the whole 
country liad hem laid waste. Instead of looking 
carelessly on at scimcs of untold outrage, Hastings 
did his best to rtav the hand of a conouoror whose 
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indifference to the isiifferinga of others was [(‘inpiMed 
by a keen regard for his oavii interests 

Much blame has bec^n cast upon Hastings for the 
part taken by British troops in such a war. In 
the letter confirming the Treaty of Benares, the 
Directors certainly dcsnurieil to tlio employment of 
their soldiers in a war waged betAveen foreign j^oten- 
tates. But their censure rested mi grounds of policy 
alone, of the policy which had led iliem so often to 
arraign the warlike procecslings of ilidr servants in 
SoLitliern India. It is obviously unfair to judge Ihc' 
staiesmen of the days of G(‘oig(^ III by the ethical 
standards of our own time The moral sense of 
Hastings’ contemporaries did not lestrain them from 
employing Bed Indians against their own eountiymen 
in North America. Thres' years after the Ixohilla War 
an English peer declared in the House of Lords, with 
reference to this very jiractiee, that ‘we W(U e justified 
in using all the means which God and nature had put 
into our hands;' and Lord Chatham stood nearly 
alone in denouncing the use made of ‘those horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war^’ The great bulk of 
Champion’s force were Sepoys of the same race with 
those who fought for the Nawab-Wazir. The latter 
Avere no more savages than the Bolulla Bathans ; and 
their excesses Avero grossly exaggerated by Champion 
and his friends. 

It has been urged by a I’ecent writer of no 

^ WiUoii’s edition of Mill, Kceno, Hamilton, 

^ Bioughani’s IStaf'bmoi oj Llokjc 111 
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small repiit(i that the attack on the Rohillas was 
‘ AM’ung in principle, for they had not provoked ush’ 
l)ut of two evils, Hastings chose the lesser. If the 
Rohillas had not directly provoked him, their in- 
ti’igues with the j\Iarathas were a standing danger 
to Bengal and Oudh, It was l)ettcr, he thought, to 
join in crushing them than to run the risk of being 
crushed himself. A strong political necessity dro\e 
him in S(df-delence into a line of action similar 
to that which Eimlish statesmen at home after- 

O 

wards piusucd towards Denmark, on two memorable 
occasions during tlu^ wa" with Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Hastings, moreover, felt bound in common 
justice to fight fo’* an ally whose good-will had been 
proved by his recent conduct, and whoso claims 
against Rahmat Khan were founded on the tn^aty 
which an English general Iiad personally helped to 
])roinote. In their despatch to the Directors, Hastings’ 
Council laid particular stress upon ‘the honour of the 
Company, pledged implicitly by General Barker s at- 
testation for the accomplishment of this treaty, and 
which, added to their alliance with the Vizier, engaged 
us to see redi’css obtained for the perfidy of the 
Roliillcis/ Were tlieir persistent breach of faith to 
our ally, and their negotiations with the common 
enemy — the Marathas — no provocations to the part 
which Hastings played in the ensuing war? 

^ Sir A. L> all’s Wiuicn, 
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^ 773-^ 775 

In the very first year of Hastings’ Government the 
Company’s affairs were rigidly overhauled liy Parlia- 
mentary Committees, whose enquiries resulted in Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773. time, 

as Hastings wrote to the Court of Diiectors, ‘ our 
constitution is rowhere to be traced but in ancient 
charters, which were framed for the jurisdiction of your 
trading settlements, the rates of your (oxports, and the 
provision of your annual investment.’ No wondei 
that these proved wholly unfitted for ‘ tlie government 
of a great kingdom, and for the preservation of its 
riches from private violence and em))ezzlement.’ The 
new Act was the first serious attempt made by the 
British Legislature to set up in India a form of govern- 
ment suitable to the changed condi'ions of the Com- 
pany’s official work. 

The new Act ordained that each Director should 
hold office for four years, instead of one. The qualifi- 
cation for a vote in the Court of Proprietors was 
raised from ic ^'looo. No Proprietor might 
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claim more tliaii lour voii^s. The CJovornor of Tengal 
was transformed into a Govcrnor-Gimcral ; his Council 
was reduced to four members; and under their joint 
control were placed the Governments of Madras and 
l>om])ay. The Governor-General’s salary was fixed at 
that of each Councillor at 10,000 a year. 
A Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief 
Josiice and tlua'o puisiie judges, was to administer 
faiglisli law fiom (^ahudta for all Ihitish sulyects in 
the ])iovinc(‘S ruh'd by the (Governor-General. Copies 
of all civil and militaiy d(\spatch(‘s received at tlie 
India House were to he forwarded within a fortnight 
to certain number’s of the Ministry, for tlieir informa- 
tion if they chose to read them, but not for their linal 
orders thereon. The (Aimpany were secured in all 
their cen mercial prlvih'gts, including the trade in 
salt, lietol-niit, and tobacco. As a mark of public 
coididence, 1 Tastings was appointed Governor-General. 
The clamours of the India I louse against th(‘se new 
curtailments of their chartered lights were presently 
allayed by a loan of .^'1,400,000 from the national 
excheipKU*. 

Of the new Councillors, one only, Hiehard Barwell, 
had belonged to Hastings’ old Council. The other 
three, General (Jlavering, Colonel Monson, a.al Philip 
Francis, were selected in England by Lord North’s 

inis try for the manifest purpose of moulding the 
p(J.icy of the Indian Government in accordance with 
the views of Parliament and the Crown. Even if 
Barwell were to fdlow Hastings’ lead^ the nominees (jf 
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the ^^illistTy safely 1>e to get the iippt‘i 

hand in a governing body where I'ach lueiuher would 
have an equal vote. For the vic(^ of tlie old system 
re-appeared in the new ; and the iirst Oovernor- 
General of T3ritish India found his hands tied yet 
more effectively than the ereAvhile Governor of Fen- 
gal. The new C-ouneillors were foimally enjoined to 
cultivate all good-will and harmony iii tlic discharge 
of their appointed duties. Fut the s('(juel was soon 
to show what sort of value tlu^y attacluMl to a form 
of words so little consonant with tlua’r own prejudices, 
or with the s])irit of some other rules laid down for 
their especial guidance. 

The /Vet of 177 ;] may he said in fa d to have settled 
nothing save the light of Parliament to control the 
political manageimmt of th(5 Gompany’s aifrirs. It 
certainly curtailed in various ways the powers and 
patronage of the Court of Directors. It improves 1 
the internal economy of l-(‘ad(‘nhall Street. Jt applied 
to British subjects in India those regular principles of 
law and justice which prevailed at home. Fut it 
served oidy to inflame, instead of allaying, the old 
conflict of rival authorities and unsettled jurisdictions; 
it reduced the Governor-General to a mere cipher, 
threw all his foreign policy out of gear, and gave 
birth to a long and violent quarrel between the Cal- 
cutta Council and the Supreme Court. The machinery 
designed for ^ the better government of India ’ was all 
there ; but the means of putting it together, and the 
power to make it work properly, had been forgotten 
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The new Oonneillors sailrd for India in April, 1774. 
Another ship which started on the same day carried 
out the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Iinpey, and Ids three 
colleagues, Cli ambers, Hyde, and Lemaistre. The 
two ships kept near eacli otlior throughout the voyage. 
Several of the part}' took with tliein their wives and 
daughters. Of the three Councillors, Clavering, who 
was also appointed Commander-in-Chief, was an 
honest, hot-headed soldier, who had led the attack on 
Guadeloupe in 1759, and whose Parliamentary in- 
fluence had raised him into favour with the King and 
Lord North. ‘ Ho brought,’ says Hastings, ‘ strong 
prejudices with him, and he receives all his intelligence 
from men whose idm or interest it is to increase those 
prejudices.’ Tlie Hon. George Monson had fought 
in InditJi campaigns on the (Joas^^ and borne a 
prominent part in ihe con(piest of Manilla in 1762. 
He appears to have been a man of small intellect, 
arrogant, rash, self-willed, but easily Ivd by those who 
paid him the needful dehu-ence. Last of the trium- 
virate, but far the first for intellect, ability, culture, 
and force of character, comes Philip Francis, who had 
))ecn for some years chi<‘f clerk in the War Oflice, and 
has now been identified by competent judges with 
the author of the once famous ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

Macaulay, in his well-known description of that 
vitriolic satirist, has, according to Herman IMerivale, 
the biographer of Francis, given us a perfect like- 
ness of Francis himself. ‘Junius was clearly a man 
rot destitute of real pa<triotisri and magnanimity. 
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a iiKiii vvlioso vic(\s w(‘re not of the sokImI kind. T 5 iit 
he must also have been a man in the liighost degree 
arrogant and insolent ; a man prone to mah'voleiieo, 
and prone to tlie oi ror of mistaking his malo\olene(' 
tor public vi) tuc. Doest thou well to be angry % ” was 
tlie qu(\stlon asked in old time of the llc'b]‘(‘A\^ piopliet. 
And he answered, ‘‘I do well.*’ This was evidently 
the temper of Junius; and to this (‘ause we attribute 
the savage cruelty whi(*h disgrac(\s several of his 
letters. No itian is so merciless as he who, under a 
strong delusion, conlbunds his anti])athi('S with his 
duties^.’ ]\lerivalo hims(df speaks of his 
unaccommodating spirit,’ while 8ir Jamf's Stephmi 
adds ‘ falsehood, treachis*} , amt calumny’ to tlie list, 
of his daiker traits. Francis’ malignant nature, Ids 
keen, versatile i’^tellect, Ids arrogant s(‘lf-est( cm, his 
strong prepossessions, his combative instincts, his 
ciafty daiing, his wrong-headed zeal for any cause 
tliat took Ids fancy, all these qualitieii maiked him 
out as a leader in the long and furious struggle into 
which his paity were about to drag tlio Governor- 
General of Bengal. 

Friendly letters from TTastings awaited eacli of the 
( V^uncillors and Judges on their arrival at Madras. 
1\) one oniy of the number, liis old i ehool-fellow So' 
Flijah Impey, he wrote without leserv^', as rejoicing 
at ‘ the prospect of seeing so old a friend,’ on who.s(‘, 
support ho might sahdy reckon in ‘ tlm peculiar 
circumstances’ of his new position. On the 19th 
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Oetobrr, 1774, ilio wliolo party landed at (liandpal 
(dial, after a narrow eseap(' fioiii sliijjwrcck at the 
SandiK'ads. The liour was iiooj), and some of the 
])aity grumbled at the lieaT, the confusion, and the 
lack of militaiy parade. J 3 ut llic landing was duly 
heialded by a salute oi‘ seventeen guns, and the 
absence of troops was owing, as Hastings said, to the 
distance of tlie landing-place from Fort William h 
An ollicer of Hastings’ staff conducted the whole 
pail} to the (iovei’iioi-Geneiabs own house at Alipur, 
where he himself and most of his old colleagues stood 
prepared to welcome them with all beiitting courtesy 
and respect. Tlic new Councillors, however, made 
but a cold retiun to greetings which they were in no 
mood to construe in a fair and friendly spirit. 

On the following day the new Council met to read 
the letter of instructions sent out by the Court of 
Hiicctors for their behoof. The Goveinor-General 
and his colleagues weie enjoined to act harmoniously 
togeiher for the general good, and for the peaceful 
advancement of the Company’s interests, financial 
and political. A separate Board of Trade was to be 
established. The military outlay must be kept within 
certain limits. Enquiry must ])c made into past abuses 
and oppressions. The land revenue system, as worked 
by Hastings, was to be let alone, and all correspondence 
with the country powers might be left to the Governor- 
G eneral, on condition that the letters were duly laid 
before his Council. 


* Moil vale, BupU>0d. 
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As liarwoll had not yet returned to Calcutta, the 
Council adjourned for business until the 24th, when 
Harwell took his seat at the Board. On this occasion, 
Hastings laid liefore his colleagues a cl(‘ar and concise 
review of his past administration. The first part of 
the Minute was received without any sign of dis- 
sent. But his account of the Treaiy of Benares and 
the Rohilla War at once brought out the latent 
hostility of the Francis faclion. Then burst foith on 
Hastings’ head a storm ^^hich was (h^stiued to rage 
against him long after his first assailants had died or 
letmiied home. ]\Ionson called on the Governor- 
General to produce all the letters which had passed 
between him and his agent at Luchnow. Hastings 
declared that no power on earth could authorise him to 
give up letters written in the strictest confidence, how- 
ever willingly he would fuimish all extracts bearing on 
matters of public interest. Barwcll loyally stood by 
his old chief in refusing obedience to an ex 2^06t facte 
law thus suddenly sprung upon them^. 

But the new Councillors, eager for the fray, and 
confident in the goodness of their cause, would take 
no denial, nor stoop to any compromise, however fair. 
Striking at Hastings through his agent, they promptly 
voted the recall of Middleton from Lucknow, appoint- 
ing Champion to act in his stead^. This was the first 
blow dealt by Lord North’s emissaries against their 
nominal chief, in a quarrel which, as Macaulay puts it, 
‘ after distracting British India, was renewed in England, 
‘ Forrest. Auber, 
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and iiiwhicli all tho most oininentstaicsinen and orators 
of tin' ago took active part on one or tlie other side.’ 

Soon aft(0‘ ]\liddl(‘ton's recall, his place was per- 
manently filled ])y ]>ristow^ tlie nominee of ihe do- 
minant majority in Council, ('hampion was ordered 
to withdraw his ])rigade fortliwith from lloliilkhand, 
and to enforce speedy payment of all moneys due from 
the AVazir, umhu’ a tineat of removing the British 
troops from Oudh itself. The very imm wlio had just 
lieen denouncing the Ti eaty of Benares and inveighing 
against the wickedness of tho Itohilla War, saw no 
inconsistency in reaj>ing the solid fiuits of a policy 
which stank in their tine nostrils. Jn vain did 
Hastings liring all the wcaght of his reasoning and 
his skilh'd experience to bear against measures which 
tended to upset his best-laid schemes, to destroy Ins 
influence with neighbouring princes, and to dishonoui 
him in the eyes of his own subjectsC His opponents, 
with the reins in their own hands, seemed wholly 
incapable of behaving with common fairness, or even 
with common decency. At the customary meetings 
of Council, Hastings and Bar well might plead ncvei’ 
so earnestly for delay, for further enquiry, for the 
deference due to ollicial expeits; they might record 
their weighty pi’otcsts against the acts of colleagues 
whose ignorant rashness equalled their self-conceit. 
But Clavering, IVIonson, and Francis gave little heed 
to arguments and appeals which commanded only two 
votes in a Council of five. Meicy and modesty were 
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equally unknown to Philip Francis, v hose zeal for 
redressing wrongs seemed ])ut to make him the more 
implacable, and who wrote to Clive as if he alone 
could be trusted to save llongal from ruiii^. Clavering 
and Monson might seem to stand fort]\ as leaders in 
the strife now raging, but tlu^y were really as cla\' 
in the hands of a })otter who knew how to mouh^ 
them for the furtherance of his own ends. 

Before the close of 1774 the Council-room in Fort 
William — the new Fort which (dive had begun to build 
a little lower down tlui river in 17^57 — was becoim) 
the scene of bitter and prolonged dissensions, wliich 
reminded Hastings of his unpl(‘asant experiences in 
the days of Vansittart’s rule. The insults he had to 
put up with rankled denp in a nature at once proud, 
sensitive, and kindly. Sometimes he thought of leav- 
ing the field to his pitiless opponents. But his sense 
of duty to his employers, a proud consciousness of liis 
own deserts, and a clinging belief in Lord North's 
apparent friendliness, decided him to remain at his 
post pending the issue of his appeals to the Directors 
and their friends. 

Meanwhile his temper, naturally quick, must have 
been sorely tried at the (^uncil-meetings, where every 
act of his government was reviewed in a captious spirit 
by colleagues whose zeal for reforming abuses seemed 
to spend itself on their President alone. Whoever 
else was right. Hastings was always found to be in 
the wrong. ‘We thi-ee aie king,’ said Francis, and 
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very loudly did the fact proelaini itself to the 
astonished citizens of Calcutta. The Chief Justice, in 
his letters to Lord Thurlow, bitterly complained of 
‘the hauteur, insolence^ and superior airs of authority 
which the members of the new (council use to the 
Court h’ Hastings fought them with patient courage, 
^veek after week, in speeches, Minutes, protests, and 
earnest letters to fri(uids and ofticial patrons at home. 
Both parties indeed kept up an incessant fire of 
written documents against each other, botli in the 
Councikroom and in their private dwellings. In the 
war of Minutes, the Governor- General was more than 
a match for his assailants, but the latter could appeal 
to much more powerful friends at homo^. 

When the violence of the majority passed all bounds 
of endurance, Hastings and Barwel] would save their 
dignity by leaving tlie Council-room for that day. But 
nothing checked the headlong pugnacity of the txdum- 
virate. They never lost a chance of wounding their 
President’s pride, ignoring his authority, or undoing 
his work. Almost every detail of his past policy was 
shown up as a crime or a blunder by the men who 
had been specially warned to work harmoniously with 
their future colleagues. The extent of their rancour 
r gainst the Go\ ernor-Gencral may be measured by 
their mode of pressing their enquiry into the circum- 
stances of the Boh ilia War, and by the tenour of their 
dealings with the ruler of Oudh. The officers of 
Champion’s force were invited to bear witness against 

^ linpey’s Mc/nonb uj iSii Kltjah Impoy. r’uiieot 
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the man who had sold their services to a ruthless 
tyrant. Colonel Leslie declined to answer lor the 
opinions of the army as to the moral character of the 
late war. The evidence of Leslie amlllannay was all 
in favour of the accused. 

Lafflcd at one point, the three iu(|ui^itors at- 
tacked another, to neaily as little purpose Tlu‘re was 
no evidence of the cruelties imputed to the Wazir. OF 
the Rohilhis and their real character they learned many 
things which should have constiained them largely to 
modify their former misconceptions But no amount 
of new facts could stay them in th(‘ir furious career. 
They even found matter for a fresh charge against their 
President in the handsome donation which Shuja had 
bestowed upon Champion’s troojis. And, in spite of 
all the evidence before them, they denounced him to 
the Directors as one who had waged war with ‘an 
innocent nation/ and countenanced some of the worst 
atrocities committed by his ally^. 

As if to proclaim the essential pettiness of their 
motives, the three (djuncillors flavoured their despatch 
of November 30 Avith complaints of the scant courtesy 
shown them on their first arrival. They had been 
stinted of their proper salute, no troops Avere draAvn 
out to greet them, Mr. Hastings hrd received them 
at his private house instead of the C\)uncil- chamber. 
Tlieii there Avas undue delay in issuing the new 
commissions, and the ceremony of proclaiming the 
new Covernment was marked by the absence of 
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befitting para(l(\ B^twoon the first and tlie second 
meeting of the Council the membeis were left ‘in the 
most anxious, not to say disgraceful, situation b’ This 
careful harping on small grievances, most of which 
were groundless and all alike fiivolous, marks the 
temper in whicli the Claveiing faction entered on 
their ofiicial tasks. 

To Sliuja-ud-daula the new policy of the Calcutta 
Council seemed like a residing of all the ties tliat 
bound him to his English neighbours. For some 
years past he had stood firmly by his alliance with 
the power whicli had spared him in 176^5. For 
Hastings he had conceived a strong personal attach- 
ment, which relLcted itself in his intercourse with 
the British Resident at Lucknow. When Middleton 
showed him his letter of recall, the Wazir burst into 
tears over a step wliich seemed to betoken some 
hostile purpose towards himself. Thm'o are some 
grounds for thinking that his death, in the following 
January, may have been hastened by the sudden 
change of policy in Calcutta. He left behind him 
a letter imploring the Governor-General to extend 
to his son the friendship he had always shown for 
the father. 

With these last wishes of the dying prince, Hastings 
strove hard to comply. Bub the foreign policy of his 
Government had wholly passed out of his control. 
Francis and his colleagues hastened to brush away 
all existing treaties with Oudh, and to enforce their 
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own o,on(iiti()iiti upon tlio U(‘\v Wjizir, Vsaf-ud-dauld 
Their agent Bristow, with whom they held tlie same 
kind of correspondence which they had so laieljy 
condemned in tlie case of Jfastiiigs, thr(nv himself 
with pliant eagerness into all their plans. In vain 
did Hastings and Barwell [)]ead tor tlie faa’r ohserv^aneo 
of former treaties and for the personal rights of tlie 
young Wazir, as heir to his father’s throne and pio> 
perty. In vain did Asaf-ud-daula protest against 
demands which saddled his kingdom with new bur- 
dens, and robbed him of the very means of carrying- 
on his government. Before the end of May, 1775, hi3 
had signed a new treat}^, which transferred to the 
(\)rnpany the revenue-rights over Chait Singh’s 
nares domains, and raised by 50,000 rupees a month 
the subsidy his father had paid for the British garrison 
in Oudh. At the same time he bound himself to pay 
otf, with all speed, the balance of his father's debt 
to the Company. 

Besides these hard conditiojis, witii his own ai iiiy 
mutinous for long arrears of pay, the helph'ss youth 
was forced to surrender to his father’s widow nearly 
the whole of the two millions sterling which Shuja 
had stored up in his treasury for use in times of 
public need. Neither in law nor in fact had the 
Queen-mother any right to a share of this large 
treasure. She already possessed a or landed 

estate, which yielded her fifty thousand pounds a 
year. But she claimed the two millions also und(*r 
a will which was ne'er produced; and her son was 
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frightened by Bristow into signing away his right 
to three-fourths of his lawful property. 

Hastings steadily refused his sanction to acts which 
he was utterly powerless to forbid. Even the Direc- 
tors demurred at first to the notion that their treaties 
witli Oudli had expired witli the death of Shiija-ud-' 
daula h But their sense of justice soon gave place to 
the satisfaction derived from the new improvement 
in their financial prospects. In Di'cember, 1776. they 
recorded their ‘ entire approbation ’ of a bargain which 
appeared to promise them 'solid and permanent ad- 
vantages.’ Among the first fiuits of the treaty thus 
forced upoii the new Wazir was an alarming mutiny 
of his unpaid soldiers, which could not be quelle<l 
without the shedding of much blood. 

Meanwhile the (Jovernor-General was trying hard 
to set himself right with the powers at home. He 
sent Lord Noith a copy of all his corrcspondenc(i 
with Middleton. To liis friends at the India House and 
among the Proprietors he wrote in a strain of anxious 
pleading for their support against the malice and the 
wrong-doing of his foes in India. ‘ Tlierc are many 
gentlemen in England’ — he writes in April, 1775, to 
his confidential agents, Graham and Macleane — ‘ avIio 
have been eye-\\ d masses of my conduct. lor God’s 
sake, call upon them to draw my true portrait, for 
the devil is not so Idack as these fellows have painted 
me ... If I am not deceived, there is not a man in 
(^alcutta, scaice in Bengal, unconnected with Gla- 
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veriiig and his associates, who does not execrate their 
conduct and unite in wishes tor my success against 
them/ Some weeks earlier he had notified to both 
these gentlemen his resolution to return home ‘ on the 
first ship of the next season,’ if the Directors should 
disapprove of the Dcnares Treaty or of the Rohilhi 
War, and ‘ mark an evident disinclination ’ towards 
him. This announcement he left them free to make 
such use of as they might think proper. By the 
middle of May. things had happened which caused 
Hastings to change his mind and withdraw from liis 
agents the discretion given them in March 
determined at all hazards to await the issue of his 
further appeal, ‘ believing it impossible that mini 
whose actions are so frantic can l)c p(n*mitted to 
remain in charge of so important a trusi.’ This 
change of purpose was well known to his colleagues, 
for Francis writes in November to Lord Barrington 
that ‘ Mr. Hastings is determined, at all events, to 
hold it out until the return of the answer to my first 
letters'^.’ 

Writing by the same mail to the Chairman of the 
Company, Francis advised him to recall Barwell 
rather than Hastings : ‘ You had better keep this 
man, who has some parts and considerable expcii- 
ence.’ By that time he had learned to correct his 
first impressions of ‘ this man’s ’ character and abili- 
ties. But six months earlier the position for Hastings 
had become wellnigh intolerable. His opponents 
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had atrippnd Jdni civcn of his patronage. Bc 3 ()n(l the 
management of the revenues and sucli other business 
as none of his eolh^agues ventured to take in hand, 
he was little ladter than a clerk in his masters’ 
6ervi(*e. Ills countrymen in Calcutta saw with won- 
dering sjmpatliy the political ctracement of tlieir 
nominal head. Many of the natives, Avith tlieir usual 
readiness to desert the Aveak^ had begun to i)lay into 
the hands of the kiaiicis faction, avIio Avere bent, as 
Hastings said, on raking up ' out of the dirt ot‘ 
Calcutta’ any bits of scandal Avhicli might servo to 
Idacken his good name. Every one Avho sought to 
curiy favour witli tbe triumvirat(‘, or to pay otf a 
grudge against tlio Governor-General, found in the 
new Council greedy listeners to his tale. No story 
was too absurd, no informer too vihg no im^aus too 
erooked, for the ends they AViought at under the guise 
of zeal for the pul)lic AVelfare. 

An Indian Gov(U'nment, sa}s ]\racaulay, ‘has only 
to let it be understood that it Avishes a particular 
man to be lulmal, and in twenty-four houis it Avill 
be furnished Avith grave charges, supported by di‘- 
positions so full and circumstantial that any person 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity Avould regard them 
as decisive. It is Avell if the signature of the destined 
victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal 
compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped 
into a hiding-place in his house.’ 

Idiere is no need to accuse Francis and his colleagues 
ef suborning false witness agaii'st their chiof. It is 
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enough to know that tlioir ignorant lasliuoss made 
them an easy pro) to tlio knaves wlio traded on 
their notorious (annity towards tlio (Jo\ ernor-Oeneral 
In their sc^arch for evidcuiec^ of Hastings' wiekediu'ss 
they clutched at an}^ falsehood which came to hand. 
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Fokfatost amojig ilio ciows who were now peeking 
ai I he oiinded eagle was Hastings’ old enemy, Nanda- 
Kinnar. That wily Brahman saw the right moment 
foi taking lull revenge on the man who had more than 
ojice exposed and thwarted his miscliievous intrigues. 
On tlie nth March, 1775, he delivered into Francis’ 
1\ands a h'ttcr which, at Nanda-Kumdr’s request, was 
laid next day before the Council. It was handed in un- 
opened, but Francis owned that he had some inkling of 
its general purport. The writer charged the Governor- 
General with various acts of fraud, corruption, and 
oppression. Hastings was openly accused of taking 
biibcs from tlie Manni Bcgam, of sharing in the 
plunder amassed by Raza Khan, and of procuring that 
oflicer's acquittal in return for another large biibe. 
In a second letter, which reached the Council on the 
13 th, Nanda-Kumar asked leave to be heard in person 
at the Board, and to bring witnesses forward in sup- 
port of his charges. 

Monson moved tliat flm Raja should appear be- 
fore the Ihjard and pioduce his evidence. Hastings 
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indignaiitl}' denied tlic right of his colleagues to enter 
into charges coming from a source so foully tainted. 
The triumvirate insisted on their demand. Hastings 
vehemently protested against so gross an insult to his 
ofiice and himself. His colleagues, if they chose, laight 
foiun themselves into a (V)mmittee of Empilry. But 
ho utterly refused to accept for his judges the men 
who were really his accusers, or acknowledge in any 
way their right to bring such matters before the Board. 
He ‘could not suffer the dignity of the Fiist Magistrate 
of this Government to be debased, by sitting to bo 
arraigned as a criminal at the (.Council Hoard of ■which 
he Avas the President by the man of character so 
notoriously infamous as that of Baja Naiida-Kumfir.’ 
Harwell demanded that the whole question should 
be referred to the Su])rcme Court. But the trium- 
A irate Avere above all considerations of justice, decenc} , 
and common sense. At length Hastings broke up the 
meeting for that day, and quitted the Council-chamber, 
folloAVcd by his one supporter, Harwell h 

That a Governor- General in such a strait could not 
have acted otlierwiso, Avith any regard for the dignity 
of his office, no sane person Avill now deny. And yet 
one grave historian, Avriting long afterwards, had the 
courage tv> contend that Hastings’ ‘ eagerness to stifle, 
and his exertions to obstruct enquiry, on all occasions 
AAdierc his conduct came under complaint, constituted 
in itself an article of proof, Avhich added materially to 
the Aveight of A\dialever came against him from any 
‘ Aulior, Olleig, Foiiebt. 
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oth('r ‘ ’ .It is f]-om pa^sa^i^os like tliis, which 

ahoinal in James ]\Iill\s IfiUory, tliat we learn how 
much of i>rOvSs uufaiiness may be cov'ered by an air 
and tojie of soverci impartiality. 

Jt was late in the afteiaioon wlam Hastings and 
Tlai’well withdiew from the stoi'iny d('bate. Monson 
and hraiicls at once voted Clavering into the empty 
chair, and JNanda-Kumjir Avas summoned l)eforo the 
]nock (^ouncil. lb' produced a letter from the Manni 
Hogam, i]i Avhich I fastings figin-ed as the receiver of 
])r('S(mts from that lady at- the hands of Nanda-Kiunfir 
Inmself. The signatuie Avas found to differ Avidely 
fiom that of a letter sent l)y her a feAV days back 
to Sir John D'Oyl y of the S'^cretariat. The seal, how- 
(‘ver, a])peared to be the Begam's own. A message to 
Hasting, failed to bi-ing him back; and the triumvi- 
late, in spit(‘ of his absence, the lateness of the hour, 
and the lack of real proof, hastened to pass their judg- 
ment on the case. They found Hastings guilty of 
taking presents from the Begam to the value of 
^35,000 ; and they orde]-ed him to repay that sum 
fortliAvith into the public treasury *'^. 

The Goveinor-General refused to obey any order 
issued by a Court Avhose right to t)*y such ca.ses he 
utter!} disowned The letter itself lie pionoiinc('d 
a palpal)le forgery, a fact Avhich the Begam herself 
ere long attested. Meanwhihe fresh chaiges AV(‘ro laid 
before the (V)uncil Iw the Kani of BardAvan. b} an 
emissary from the young IShiAvab of Bengal, and ))y 

'Mill ‘ \vi1k r, Foiiebt. 
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oilier woryhippevti of the rlsin;^ him. Some of iliche 
struck at Hastings through his own countrymen : 
Grant, an accountant, and the two Fowkes, father 
and son. One obscure native accused him of em- 
bezzling the greater part of the salary pay aide to the 
Faujdar of ITiigli. No evidence of real weight was 
adduced in any instance ; and yet the triumvirate 
recorded their firm conviction that there was ^ n<3 
species of peculation from which the Honourable 
Governor-General has thought it reasonable to ab- 
stain.’ Tliey d(diberatoly charged him with having 
by such means alone amassed a fortune of forty lakhs 
of rupees in two years and a half. 

d’hrico in that month of March did Hastings break 
up a (Council -meeting, rather than bear the indignity 
of presiding at his own trial. ‘ Tlie trumpet has been 
sounded,’ he writes on the ‘and the whole 

host of informers will soon crowd into (Jalcutta with 
their coinjilaints and ready depositions. Nanda-Kumar 
holds his darbar in complete state — sends fur Zamin- 
dars and their vakils — coaxing and tlueatening them 
for complaints, which no doubt ho will get in abun- 
dance, besides what he forges for himself.’ CJavering 
and his colleagues spent their days in rummaging 
official papers, interviewing accusms. examining wit- 
nesses, and jotting down the evidence thus elicited. 
The business of taking notes and formulating charges 
devolved upon Francis, whose skilful pen was busy 
weaving a rare web of lies, assumptions, and innuen- 
does, for the ruin of a Governor whosi^ place he already 

n 
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aspired to fiU. ‘ Was it for tliis,’ asked Hastings, 
‘ that the h^gislaturc of Ch eat Britain formed the new 
system of govcanmeni for Bengal, and armed it with 
powers extending to every part of the British Empire 
in India ^ ’ 

Even Hastings’ resolute spirit quailed for a moment 
at the prospect which lay before him. We have seen 
how at til is time he wrote to Lord North pressing 
either for Ins immediate ]-ccall, or for some clear token 
of that Minister’s continued support. But the despon- 
dent mood was not to last long. While Francis was 
exulting in the invar success of his schemes for sup- 
planting his only rival, and Nanda-Kumar was tasting 
the sweets of gratified revenge, they little know what 
an under-current of disaster was ere long to suck the 
latter down for over. In the crisis of his fortunes, the 
Governor-General turned for help to the Supreme 
Court. On the i ith April, 1775, a charge of conspiracy 
was lodged in Court against the Brahman, the elder 
Fowke, and one or two of their abettors. They 
were accused of compelling Kamal-ud-din, a revenue- 
farmer, to bear false witness against the Governor- 
General. After a long and careful enquiry, Fowke 
and Nanda-Kumar were bound over to take their trial, 
and Hastings to prosecute them, at the next assizes. 
Clavering and his allies proved their respect for the 
judges and for their own dignity by paying Nanda- 
Kumar the unusual compliment of a foimal visit at 
his own house. 


Aubor, Meiivule. Gleig. 
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But Nemesis was already dogging the Brahman’s 
steps. On the 6th May, Nanda- Kumar was charged 
before Lemaistre, as the sitting magistrate of Calcutta, 
with obtaining a largo sum of money from a dead 
man’s estate by means of a forged bond. The 
aecuscr was an attorney named ]\rohan. Prasad. 
Leinaistre and Hyde went through the case together. 
After an enquiry wliich lasted all day, they com- 
mitted the accused to jail ibr trial on a felonious 
charge. 

The blow which fell so suddenly on the old arch- 
plotter had in fact been hanging over him for more 
than a year past. It has been cleaily shown l)y Sii 
James Stephen that ever since MarJi, 1774, Mohan 
Prasad had been trying to get hold of certain docu- 
ments essential for the opeunng of his case. Thes(} 
documents were then lodged in the Major’s Court, to 
which he applied in vain for their surrender. When 
the new Supreme Court was set up in the room of the 
older tribunal, Mohan Prasad renewed his applications 
with better success, and about the end of April, 1776, 
the needful documents passed into the hands of 
Nanda-Kumar’s old enemy, who lost no time in turn- 
ing them to account^. 

During Jio month that elapsed between the arrest 
and the trial of Nanda-Kumar, his patrons in the 
Council pursued their old tactics with relentless zeal. 
Because the Manni Begam disowned her letter to 
Nanda-Kumar, they found a pretext for turning her 

^ Sir J Steplien’s Niinty^mar and ^mpey. 
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out of hov otficc aud aj^poiutiug llaja Gurdas in her 
stead. The post of Ndlb Suhah was revived for the 
benefit of iVIuhaininad Raza Khan. In the teeth of 
Hastings’ protests they conferred Ichildis, or robes of 
honour, upon the Rani of Bardwan and her infant 
son. In their letters to the Directors they expressed 
their belief in Nanda- Kumar’s innocence, hinted at 
Hastings’ complicity in the matter, and accused the 
judges of treating the prisoner with needless cruelty 
before his trial. They demanded that he should be 
enlarged on bail. They scolded Impey for rpiestioning 
the wisdom of their interference on behalf of their 
imprisoned friend. IManda-Kumar had complained to 
the Council of the injury done by liis imprisonment 
to his caste; and the Council liad taken it upon 
tliemselves to enquire into the matter before re- 
ferring it to the Supreme Court. Tlie Judges refused 
to let him out on bail ; but Impey sent his own 
physician to see the prisoner, and did his best with 
the help of certain Bandits to remove all difficulties 
raised on the score of caste. Meanwhile, Hastings 
wrote to Graham and ilaclcane the letter of May i8, in 
which he revoked his former instructions, and declared 
himself resolved to await the issue of Ids last appeal 
to the homo Government. The fact thau ‘ the old 
gentleman was in jail, and in a fairway to be hanged,’ 
might well encourage him to stand his ground, pending 
a reply to the scathing sentences in which he exposed 
the persistent malice of men who, after making him 
‘the butt of unceasing persecution for these seven 
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months past,’ had finally blackened his honest eftbrts 
to justify himself. ‘ This is the very wantonness 
of oppression; it is like putting the man to the 
rack, and exclaiming against him for struggling 
with his tormentors ; while rewards arc held out 
publicly to those who will offer themselves as my 
accusers h’ 

On the 8 th June, 1775, the height of the hot 
season, Nanda-Kumar was ariaigne<l before a Court 
of four judges, headed by Impey, with a full English 
jury, on charges capital accordiiig to English law. 
Two English bairisteis defended the piisoner. 
Throughout the trial, which lasted eight long days, 
the judges wore their wigs, and reciied, it is said, 
three or four times daily to change their linen. The 
trial lasted until 4 a.m. of the 16th, when a verdict of 
guilty was brought in. With the entire concurrence 
of his fellow-judges, Impey sentenced the convicted 
forger to death. 

It might have been expected that some of the Raja’s 
powerful friends would have made a strong effort to 
save the life of a man whom they had lately held in 
such high esteem. Francis was ready at first to do 
something on his behalf, but Clavering and Monson 
flatly refused to meddle in a business which had no 
bearing on their pubhc duties One of the jurymen 
signed the only j^etition for a respite which ever 
reached the Supreme Court. Francis himself took no 
notice of the piteous appeal for help which Nanda- 

^ bioplieji, luipey, Ai boi. ^ Stoplion 
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Knm.'lr addressed to him on the last day of July 
A petition from the convict was handed to Clavering 
on the 4th August, but he took care to know nothing 
of its contents until after the sentence had been 
cai'iied out. And when the petition came to be laid 
before the Council, it was Francis who first de- 
maiided that the paper should be burnt by the com- 
mon liangman, as containing a manifest libel on the 
jiulge.s^. 

On the moi‘ning of tlic ^th August, 177^? Nanda- 
Kumai- was lianged on the iMaidan ouisidc Calcutta. 
}le undervv(‘nt his doom with a (juict coiu’age and 
dignity not uncommon at such moments among liis 
counti-yiiK'H. A detailed account of the execution, 
written at the time by Macrabic, the Sheriff of 
(hlcutta, a brother-in-law and a faithful follower of 
Philip Fi'ancis, was afterwards to furnisli Burke and 
Elliot with a theme for much furious invective, and 
to become the groundwork for some splendid passag<^s 
in ^lacaulay’s well-known essay. Burke was never 
weary of proclaiming that Hastings had murdered 
Nanda-Kumiir by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey. 
iMacaulay, with far less excuse for his evil-speaking, 
biands Impey with the foul fame of Jefireys, and 
declares that n(>ne but idiots and biographers can 
doubt that Hastings was ‘ the real mover in the 
business,’ even while he doubts whether Nanda-Kumar’s 
death can justly be reckoned among Hastings’ crimes. 
A recent writer, Mr. Beveridge, tries in vain to show 

* Moiivale. ^ Impey. 
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(liat tlio Governor-General did consplr^' with linpcy 
to murder his ancient too 

It is true that Hastings had been driven into a 
corner, and it is certain tliat some men in his position 
would not luivc scrupled to save themselves from 
utter ruin by foul means. Thit if past character counts 
for anything, Warren Hastings was not tlm man to 
screen himself from any show of complicity in one 
crime ))y the deliberate commission of anotlier. Full 
weight at least is due to his solemn declaration, made 
on oath l)efore the judge's, that he had never, directly 
or indin'ctly, countenanced or forwarded the prosecu- 
tion for forgery against Namla- Kumar. Nobody in 
Calcutta, not even in Hastings’ vmuncil, soeuns to 
have directly impugned the justice of the verdict, or to 
have plainly hinted that the Governor-General took 
any ii^ the piosecution; for Fiancis^ letter of 

August 7, to Admiral Hughes deals only in cunning 
innuendoes which the reader may interpret as he 
will. 

Fiographers may sometimes be foolish ; but so are 
critics who jump to rash conclusions from premises 
however specious. Because Nanda- Kumar’s death 
may have removed a viper out of Hastings’ path, 
pobt hoc need not theiefore be tj*anslated hoc. 

There is no valid evidimce to support this view. 
Sir James Stephen, who is neither an idiot nor a 
biographer, but a high judicial authority on the law of 
evidence and the criminal law, has gone more decjdy, 

^ Bevel Kli;>o’s 'Dial oj MaJiantja NaiAa-Kumu, , * Men vale. 
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carofiilly, and impartially, than any other writer, past 
or presi nt, into all the documents hearing on the 
trial of Nanda-Kumar, and has I’ccorded judgment in 
lavour alike of Imjiey and the Governor-General. 
The Raja, he thinks, was fairly tried and justly 
condemned from the judge's’ point of view, while 
Impey in ])articular treated liim on the whole with 
marked leniency. As for Hastings’ share in the 
])usin('ss. Sir J. Ste})hen iinds that it amounted to 
none at all. Thci'e is no evidence Avhatever to show 
that he had any haiul in the prosecution, or that ho 
did anything to ensuie the prisoner’s fate^. 

We ha^a' seen how Glaveiing and his colleagues 
l>ecanie in tact consenting parties to Avhat Elliot, 
twelve 3 cans afterwards under Francis’ prompting, 
called the judicial murder of Nanda-Kunutr. When 
Francis was twitted in the House of Commons 
vith his own share in the allege<l crime, he replied 
with characteristic impudence that ho had acted 
mainly through his fears for Olavering’s safety, seeing 
' that the judges had gone all lengths, that they had 
(lipped their hands in blood for a political purpose, 
and that they might again proceed on the same 
piinciple,’ backed as they were by the Avhole force 
of j)opular feelijig in Calcutta^. It is stiange to 
think that Francis’ able biographer should have 
believed in the good faith of a defence so glaringly 
absurd 


^ St<'plio]rs Ntimuuiut and In pt'ij 
^ Impoy, Isiophwn. 
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The attempt of Mr. Beveridge to prove JFastiiigs’ 
complicity with the alli'gedmuuleiersof Nanda-Kumar 
has failed to weaken the conclusions drawn by 8ir J. 
Stephen. Hastings’ friend, Alexander Elliot, seems 
to have been the fittest man available as interpreter 
dining the trial. Tlie Governor-Glenerars alleged in- 
terviews with ]\lohan Ihasad rest only on the tainted 
evidence of Nanda-Kumar himself. It is only an as- 
sumption that Hastings instigated his secretary, Belli 
to frustrate Earier s efforts at obtaining a r('])rieve for 
his client. And thei'c is still less ground for asserting 
that Hastings has himself expressl\ referred to the 
support which impoy gave him by hanging Nanda- 
Kuni^r. ]n a letter written some years afterwards 
the Governor-General spoke of Impey as a man ‘to 
whose support he was at one time indebted for the 
safety of his foidune, honour, and reputation.’ These 
words evidently refer, as Sir J. Stephen holds, to the 
issue of Clavering’s struggle with Hastings for the 
Governor-Generalship ; but eveji if they referred to 
the previous trial of Nanda-Kumar, it would be wholly 
unfair to take them as a virtual confession of Hastings’ 
success in using Impey as his tool. They tend ratlnu* 
to prove his innocence of any plot for the Baja’s de- 
struction ; for he would never ha^^e cared to sp(‘ak 
so publicly of a transaction in which both men had 
borne so criminal a parth Mr. Beveihlge, in short, 
has utterly failed to prove, either that Hastings was 

’ S('o an aitielc of my own which appeared in the Athmeeum fur 
June 4, 1887. 
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tlic real })ro.s^'cutoi’, or that Impoy acted in collusion 
with his friend. 

The hano-inu^ of Nanda-Kiiinar bron^dit llastiuo^s a 

o o o o 

welcome relief from some part of his former burden 
‘The Governor is well assured’ — sneers Francis in 
Ids Minute of September — ‘that no ijian wlio regards 
his own safety will stand forward as his accuser.’ 
The mouths of mercenary informers were closed 
(henceforward by tlie blow which had struck down 
the arch-informer himself. Cheered by the support 
of his own countrynusi and tlie good-will of all the 
leading natives in (Calcutta, the harassed Governor 
could take bj*ealh for lenewing the struggle with 
his factious colleagues. Chi the 7th August, he found 
time to write Dr. Johnson a friendly letter of thanks 
lor the book he liad sent him through Mr. Justice 
Ghamlxu’s of the Supreme Court. Ho tells the great 
Ikiglish scholar of his own e( forts to promote research 
into the history, traditions, arts, and natural products 
of India; of his success in compiling ‘an abstract of 
the Gentoo law;’ and begs Johnson to accept a 
copy of Fogle’s Tibet journal, Avhich he will find not 
unworthy of perusal, however wanting in the spirit 
of the Doctor’s own ‘ Jouincy to the Western Islands 
of Scotland.’ 

To Lord Mansfiehb in the followdng January, he 
sends a complete copy of ‘ Halhed’s Code,’ with a 
plan of his own, ajiproved by his friend Impey, for 
defining and regulating the respective powers of the 

^ Crlulg 
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(A:mncil and the Supreme (.Vjurt. 1 )' spite of tlie 
vague language of the Regulating Aet, liis own rela- 
tions with tlic judges had thus far woiked easily. He 
takes pleasure in avowing that on all occasions it lias 
been Impcy’s aim in particular, and generally that of 
the other three judges, ‘to support the authority of 
Government, and temper the law of England with the 
laws, religious customs, and manners of the natives h’ 
Meanwhile his enemies in the tJouncil had soon 
leturned to the game of liaiting a Rn^sident who still 
refused to throw up his post at their bidding. They 
restored to the Nawab of Inuigal the executive jind 
judicial powcu's which Hastings had made over to his 
own oflicevs. Th(‘,y sidfered Oiidli lO fall into h()p('less 
anarchy ratlier than relax their demands for money 
due from the Wazir. J^lven the hundred ] U])v(‘S which 
Hastings gave in chaiity to an agent of iviisim All, 
whose petition he laid b(*forc the Council in Septembei*^ 
1775, became the pretext for fiesh attacks u])on the 
President’s character. Erom ‘this small sample’ 
Hastings invited the Directors to judge of ‘the 
distracted state of your affairs, and the temper 
and objects of the members Avho rule your pi-esent 
administration.’ Well might he complain that the 
merest tiilles served to impede the course of business 
and swell the Minutes of the public proceedings. Put 
no provocations, great or small, should tempt him to 
retire and leave his assailants iincoiitrolled masters of 
the Government. ‘Prompted equally by duty and 
^ Gleig 
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gratitude, I lirvo hitherto resolved to bear iny part 
in this distracted scene, and if I live I will see the 
end of it h’ 

For the present, however, he had to keep his soul 
in patience as best he could. His opponents con- 
tinued to Avorry and thwart him at every turn. They 
accused him of overtaxing the Zamindars and op- 
pressing the rayats under the revenue settlements of 
J772, while they opposed his best efforts to remedy 
the evils of which thc}^ complained. They refused to 
aid him in protecting natives of rank from imprison- 
ment for debt by order of the Supreme Court. The 
very loyalty which led him, sometimes against his 
better judgment, to Avork Avith the triumvirate rather 
than against them, failed to Avin for him a like con- 
cession in return. 

If Hastings proposed one course of action, they 
Avere sure to follow another. In September, 1774, the 
Jlombay Government had formed an alliance with 
Ragunath Rao, commonly called Raghuba, a JMaratha 
leader of old repute, uncle to the Peshwa, Narayan 
Rdo, on Avhose death, in 1773, Raghuba got himself 
installed at Poona as his successor. But a rival party, 
headed by the able Nana Farna\ds, ere long set up 
against him the posthumous son of the late Peshwd, 
under the title of Madhu Rao II. The Marathd. 
leaders took different sides in the struggle that fol- 
lowed. Defeated in the field, Raghuba turned for help 
to the English at Bombay. The Court of Directors 
^ Auber. 
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had long heon hank(‘iing nftn- tlu' islnnd of Sa1s(dte 
and the flourishing port of Bassoin. In hopes of 
gratifying their wish, as well as frustrating the designs 
of the Portuguese, the Bombay Go\ernment agreed to 
help Eaglmba with a body of troops in return for his 
cession of those two places and several more. 

But they had reckoned without the Government of 
Bengal and the powers committed to it by the R(v 
gulating Act. Hastings joined with his colhnigues in 
condemning the Treaty of Surat and in counter- 
manding the preparations for war. Thit later mes- 
sages from Bombay induced him to modify his former 
opinion. It was too late, he urged, to withdraw with 
safety and lionour from an enterpri je already on foot. 
Barwell supported his chiefs demand ; but the trium- 
virate wei’e still inexorable. In spite of the success 
already achieved by our troops and sailors, tliey 
declared the treaty annulled, ordered the return ol 
Keating’s column to Bombay, and sent (Jolonel Uptoi 
to negotiate a peace at Poona on their own behalf. 
Some weeks later indeed, when a peaceful settlement 
seemed hopeless, the Bombay Government were left 
free to take their own course. But before the new 
orders from Calcutta could reach Bombay, the Treaty 
of Purandhar had already been signed on the ist 
March, 1776. Under this treaty the English were to 
give up Salsette, which they had already captured, as 
well as other conquests, in exchange for a district near 
Broach ; and twelve lakhs of rupees were promised 
them, ‘as a favour/ towardt the ei.penses of the war. 
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Tliciv agreeiiK'iit witli Ilag]inl)a was foi inally annulled 
in retiivn for the pension secured to their late ally 

The interests of the Company, and the good faith of 
the Bombay Govei-nment, wore thus alike sacrificed to 
the reckless foiiiialism of a dominant faction in the 
Supreane Council. Hastings' opponents had the spirit 
indeed to join with him in refusing on any terms to 
give up Salsette. But when the Directors announced 
tlu'ir ap})roval of the treaty with Baghuba, and con- 
df 'limed the policy which issued in the Treaty of 
Puraiulhar, Francis and Clavering throw all the 
blame of failure on the Ciovernor-Gencral himself. 

The treaty in question was little better than a 
hollow truce. Nedher at Poona nor at Bombay was 
it candidly observed. Raghuba appealed against it in 
a lett(u* ^0 the King of Fngland. Tioops were sent 
from Bomliay to garrison Surat, and the Bombay 
Council invited Raghuba to their own capital as their 
pensioned guest. Salsette lemained in our hands, 
and the Poona Government withheld payment of the 
donation promised under the treaty. In March, 1777, 
a French adventurer arrived at Poona as (uivoy from 
the King of France, who was on the point of declaring 
war against England. NanaFarnavis, who had become 
the foremost man at Poona and was strong-set against 
rhe new treaty, received the Chevalier de St. Lubin 
with 023011 arms. The Bombay Government took just 
alarm at the prospect of a close alliance between the 
Marathas and the French. The Court of Directors 

’ Auber, G. Forrot. ’s Scledtc is ftom the Bombay Biate’ Papers. 
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openly deplored tlie Tieaty of Piiraiidhar, and their 
Governor-General was quietly waiting for the right 
moment to set it formally asi(hG. 

Meanwhile, affairs in Madras also liad l)een running 
a strangely tortuous and tuihid course. In J773 the 
Nawab of the Kamatic, iMuhammad All, persuadi'd the 
Madras (Jouncil, then ruh^d ])y Governor W}neh, to 
join him on various pretexts in attacking and de- 
spoiling the tributaiy Hajfi of Tanjore. For this act 
of disobedience to recent orders from home, tlie Diiec- 
tors summarily expelled Wynch I’rom their service, 
and despatched tlidr old s(U'vant Lor<l Figot to take 
Ids place. The new Governor proceeded faithfully to 
carry out Ids masters’ commands. The impiisoned 
llaja was restored to his thione in April, 1776. Jhit 
Lord Pigot’s efforts to deal justly and to refo^'in some 
crying abuses raised against him a host of enemies, at 
the head of whom was l^aul Jleniield, the fortunate 
holder of large assignments on the Tanjore revenu(‘s 
in return for moneys huit at enormous intei'cst to the 
Nawab himself. Eenflt'ld’s claims wctc at first rejected 
as fraudulent by the JNFadras Council. Put Penfield and 
other creditors of the Nawab put such pressure upon 
the Council that the adverse vote^ was presently re- 
scinded by a majority of seven to five. Lord Pi got 
damaged a good case by suspending two of the Coun- 
cillors and placing Ids Commander-in-Chief unehir 
arrest. Violence begat violence. The Governor him- 
self was seized and thrown into prison l)y order of his 
^ Auber, Foires^ Marshr an 
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own ( oiinoU, and tlie majority appointed one of their 
number to act in his stead. Lord Pigot’s appeal to 
(Jalcutta met \vitli no support, even from Hastings, 
Avho held wilh his colleagues that the Governor had 
exceeded his lawful powers. The Court of Directors con- 
vened a general meeting, at which the conduct of Lord 
Pigot’s adversaries was strongly condemned. Ordeis 
were sent out for his immediate release ; seven of his 
Council were dismissed the service ; and the oHicers 
who arrested him were to be tried by court-martial. 
Put before these orders reached Madras, Lord Pigot’s 
long coiilinement ha<l ended in his death on iith May, 
J777- 

The deatli of Monson in Septomlx'r, 1776, gave 
Hastings a few months’ respite from the insults and 
perscciPions which wounded him none the less deeply 
for the proud and patient courage with which h(‘. 
confronted them. Prancis and Clavering might still 
talk and write against him ; but, for some months at 
any rate, he could make use of his casting-vote. His 
hands were thus strengthened at a timely moment for 
the work of revising the land settlements of 1772. In 
order to collect full materials for the new settlement he 
appointed a special commission of enquiry, headed by 
Anderson and Bogle, two of the ablest civil officers in 
Bengal. A few weeks later, Middleton resumed his 
old post of Besident at Lucknow in the room of 
Francis’ favourite, Bristow. The younger Fowke was 
speedily recalled from Benares. All these measures 
were as gall and vormwood to Clavering and Francis, 
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who blustered, talked about jobs, wrote sharp Minutes, 
and spread false storiovS, but in vain. Hastings kiKiW 
his strength, and calmly defied tliem iVom the ])ul- 
wark of his casting-vote. As Francis spitefully put it 
to a friend in England, he ‘is actually in possession 
of full power, and drives furiously.' 
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INHT 0I<’ I’iHLH' FJ!.V><C1S 

1776-1778 

DI'Rinc; iliis })ciio(! ilic iiowsihai reached Hastinos 
from Eij^^huid would have driviui liiiu to the verge of 
vie.spair, if lie liiul Ixaui ilui ‘timid, d(\spc]ato, distracted 
Ixdiig’ that l^daiicis })ainted him h Ou many of the 
])oints at issue bei\\een him and his colleagues, the 
Oouit of Diiectons had justified the latter, and reservi'd 
tliiur censures 1‘or himself. They had begun to side 
A\ith the j)erv(‘rse majority against the best and faith- 
1‘ullest of th(‘ir own servants. While ] fastings was 
si ill looking to hold North for meie justice, if nothing 
more, that Minister was exerting all his inlluence with 
the Directors, in order to bring about the recall of 
Hastings and the appointment of Clavering in his 
stead. ]\Iacleanes lettei-s to his patron reveal the 
piogress of a ]uot which, but for Hastings’ firmness 
and the loyalty of friends outside the Directorate, 
would have been crowned with full success. JjOJtI 
Noithk first attempt to secuie a hostile vote fiom 
the India House came to nothing, but in Ma}, 1776, 


^ Mcri\ale, 
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]iG succeeded in gaming a majority ot one. In tho 
Court of Proprietors, however, the Governor-Geneial 
had a large numljer of stanch allies. They flo(dved to 
the general meeting held on the 15th ^lay, and after 
a long debate cariied a vote of support to Hastings 
by a large majority. A few we(‘ks later the Directors 
recanted their former decision by a. majority of two b 

The position at this time was liighly diamatic. 
Hastings vowed that nothing but his king’s com- 
mands should induce him to throw up his offic(\ 
Clavering and Francis were busily intriguing, eacli 
against the other, for their President's place ; eacli 
threatening to retire if ho could not get it. At homo 
Lord Noith was workiim to secure lor C’laverinir tho 
post which Francis already made sure of winning for 
himself. The Court of Directors were in mortal fear 
that Lord North would fulfil his threat of calling on 
Parliament to abolish the Company’s political power. 
Alarmed at the uncertain attitude of the India House, 
and at I.ord North’s undoubted eagerness to gratify 
Clavering’s powerful friends, Macleanc and other of 
Hastings’ well-wishers set themselves to bring about 
a compromise which would enable Hastings to retire 
with all honour from a struggle which he could not 
hope much longer to maintain. 

By the end of October, 1776, Macleane fancied that 
he and the Minister had settled e\ er^ thing in supposed 
accordance with Hastings’ own desires. But when 
Clavering a few days after was gazetted a Knight of 

* Gloig. 
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the Bath, ai d no special honour was conferred u])on 
Hastings, this looked to Macleane 1 ike a breach entreaty 
on Lord North’s part, and he counselled Hastings not 
to resign without clear assurance of a baronetcy or an 
Irish peerage. And yet. only a few weeks later, Mac- 
leane had laid his patron’s resignation before the 
Court of Directors, on the strength of certain in- 
structions which Hastings had very soon afterwards 
withdrawn, and which all his letters during the past 
twelvemonth had implicitly disavowed. However 
honestly Macleane himself had acted in this matter, 
the Directors must have been fully aware of Hastings’ 
resolution to leave his post only at the command of 
those who had placed him there. But now they 
hastened, after brief enquiry, to accept an offer which 
would save them from the appearance of a direct 
surrender to Lord North’s dictation 

In their eag(‘rness to throw over their best servant, 
they assumed that Hastings would confirm liis agent’s 
act, an assumption as ill founded as Hastings’ 
belief in Lord North’s friendliness, or as Macleanc’s 
conviction that his employer would gladly accept 
of any compromise which offered him a safe retreat 
from a position no longer tenalile. And underneath 
the assumption ’’ay the wish to be rid of a Governor, 
whom many of the Directors had come to regard as 
a secret enemy to their interests, because he aimed at 
bringing the country powers into closer relations with 
the British Grown. 


Oloig, Auter. 
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Meanwliilo th(3 Govemor-G(‘iioral busied himself 
with the work that lay before him in all branches 
of public business. His plans for developing Die 
Company’s rule and influence by asserting* their right 
to govei'ii in the name of the llritish nation alone, 
and by encouraging' native rulers to accept as tlu^ir 
overlord the king of Great Britain, pi*oved at least 
the clearness of his mental vision, and the practical 
spirit of a policy which aimed at making the best of 
accomplished facts, and clearing off’ the shadows that 
concealed their true significance. But the viiulence of 
his enemies led the Directoi's to mistake the counsels 
of a true friend for the crafty uttei*ances of a self-con- 
victed traitor. 

( 3 n the question of revising tlie land-settlements, as 
on almost every other, Fiancis and Hastings took op- 
posite sides. The former, inspired by one school of 
Indian oflicers, would have forestalled by many years 
the Begulation of 1793, under which T.ord Cornwallis 
settled the land-rcvcnu(‘s of Bengal for ever at fixcsl 
rates with the Zamindars. Hastings, on the other 
hand, sought to develope the principles of his foi*mer 
settlement, by means of a careful enquiry into land- 
tenures, iitle-d(‘eds, crop-values, cesses, and all the 
conflicting claims of Zamindars and ICayats. He pro- 
posed, with BarwelTs sanction, to sweep away all 
taxes levied on the Bayats since 17^5, to farm out 
the bulk of the lands in Bengal on leases for one or 
two lives to the highest bidders, with a preference for 
Zamindars, and to tix the chaige for land-revenue at 
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a fair and moderate rate, guided Ly the avei*agc yield 
of the past three yeais. The Special Commission 
under Anderson and Bogle set to work; but its form- 
ation was denounced by Hastings’ opi^oncnts as a 
flagrant job, and his honest efforts to re-assess the 
land-revenue on a solid basis of ascertained facts and 
common justices to all classes were derided by the 
Court of Directois, who siK'cringly expressed their 
surprise that any further eiKpiiry should have been 
found needful ‘ after seven years’ researches in the 
same field.’ They even went so far as to censure 
Hastings aiul Barwtdl for taking advantage of Mon- 
son's death to outvote the other two. In a previous 
despatch Hastings' plan of long leases was set aside, 
and he was bidden to make his settlements yearly on 
the mcot advantageous terms b Ikaiten in Council, 
Francis had appi'aled to tbo India House, and his 
poisoned airows found their maik. 

Early in 1777, while news of a yet more scuious 
pui*port was on its way out to (Calcutta, Hastings sent 
home to his friend Al(‘xander Elliot a careful state- 
ment of his plan for ‘ extending the iidlmmce of the 
British nation to every part of India, not too remote 
fiom their poss(‘ssions, without eidarging the circle of 
their defence, or involving them in hazardous or in- 
dehnite engagements.’ To this end he would ^accept 
of the allegiance of such of our neighbours as shall 
sue to be enlisted among the friends and allies of the 
king of Cn^at Britain.’ Sliuja-ud-daula, for instance, 


A libel . 
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Svoiild have thought it an honour to ho ealh‘(l the 
Vizier of the king of England, and oiftu’ed at one 
time to coin .siceas in his Majesty’s naino.’ On this 
footing lie proposed to nuiew liis old relations with 
the present ruler of Oudh, and to torm a didensive 
league with the Rjija of Renir. Mvery prince who 
sought our alliance on such terms might be aided by 
a contingmit of Biilish troops or Si'poys, in return for 
a sutlieient yearly subsidy. By sindi imams Hastings 
hopi'd to ensure the Avcdl-being of British India, and 
to counteract the d(\signs of the Poona Oovornment, 
whose intrigues witli the I^’ronch and the Nizam bodisl 
no small danger to the Company’s lulo. Ilm’o we have 
the first diaught of that subsidiary s}st(3m, whicli som(‘ 
of Hastings’ successors carried out to issues far wider 
and moie aggressive than he himself had eitlaa’ sug- 
gested or desiied b 

Beforii such a scheme could Ixi put into practice, it 
was cleaily needful that the He vernoi -General should 
bo freed from the trammels which still surrounded 
him. ‘An active and permanent form of government 
here, and a tixed (diannel of corr(‘spondence at home,' 
seemed to Hastings the main conditions of success. 
For the present, hoAsever, he could only broach tin; 
subject to a few particular friends, and await the issue 
of his efforts to obtain a fair hearing from the powers 
at home. 

The crisis of his long struggle wrs somi to come. 
On the 19th June, 1777, the fateful despatches from 
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England were opened and read in the Council Chamber, 
Hastings learned what his private letters had alrearly 
told liim, tliat ilie oiler of his resignation had been ac- 
cepted, iljat Sir Jolm Clavering was empowered to 
succeed him as Governor-Genera], and that Wilder 
liad been appointed to the vacant scat in Council. 
Little as he relislied the result of his agents^ blunder- 
ing, Hastings was not preparc'd to disavow their act. 
‘I held myself bound l)y it/ he wrote to Lord North, 
‘and was resolved to ratify it.’ Lut Clavering’s rash 
violence defeated its owii object. Instead of allowing 
the Govcrnor-Geneial to choose his owji time for re- 
signing his post, he summoned a Council next morning 
in his own name, took the oaths as Governor-General, 
called on Hastings to yield up the keys of the Fort 
and Tivasurics, and commanded the troops in Fort 
William and the neighbouiing stations to obey no 
oiilej'S except his own. Francis of course abetted his 
colleague and tool in th(\se acts of lawless usurpation, 
although a few days later, when defeat was certain, 
he asked for ‘ the hojiour and happiness of assuming 
the character of mediator.’ 

Two days before the despatches were opened, 
Hastings had not i tied his intention to resign. But 
now he made up his mind to stand his ground, rather 
than surrender to hwless violence the powers he 
would else have laid down in a regular way. Both 
in the army and the civil service he could still count 
upon many devoted friends. By virtue of his otHce 
the Governor-Gei.eral could also act as Commander- 
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in-Chiof. Ills countor-or(l(‘rs io the troops were 
clieerhihy obeyed. Colonel Morgan closed tlu^ gates 
of Fort William against General Clave ring, and a like 
answer came from Ikirrackpnr and llaj-Ikrj. An 
appeal from Hastings and Bai\\<-]1 to the Supreiia* 
( Vjurt resulted in a crowning victory for tluj G()V(‘rnoi - 
General. All four judg(\s ruled 'clearly, unanimously, 
and decidedly/ that Clavering had no right to assuiiu; 
an office from which Mr. Hastings, even accoiding to 
the terms of ]\lacleane\s letter, had not yet retired. 
‘ Jt was quite evident,’ they said, that Hastings ‘was 
not dead, that he was not removed, and that he had 
not resigned.’ 

Hastings and Harwell were for going yet further. 
They declared that Clavering had by his own act 
vacated his scat in Conned, as well as the post of 
(Jommander-in-Chi(d*. But the judges found that 
Hastings had no legal power to declare such vacancy; 
and they advised a reference of that and other ques- 
tions to the home Government. Tln^ Goveinoi-Gem ral 
bowed to their decision, and a formal vote in Council 
on the 23 th June closed a quarrel which had nearly 
ripened into a civil wark Fiom his letters of this 
date to Lord North aiid the India Hous(', it is easy 
to understand the motives which led Hastings, in spite 
of his warm regard for Macleane, to assert his outraged 
dignity at all costs, and to declai'e himself bound ))y 
eveiy tie of duty to 3*etain liis post until he could 
honourably quit it. He has no lioptj indeed of le- 
‘ A'lbei, 
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taiiiino’ ii iiiur*]i loiigiT. Bui lio entreats the ]\[inister 
not to Jet liiiJi bo ‘ drai^u’cd from it lilvo a felon, after 
the labour of twenty-seven years dedicated to the ser- 
vice of tiu) (^ompany and tlic augrandlsement of the 
British dominion^.’ 

On tlie (Sth August, 1777, FTastings inai’iied ]\lrs 
Imholf under her maiden name. Imholf seems to 
have left Calcutta a lew years before, but the divorce 
suit dragged on so slowly, tliat the award had not 
reached Calcutta until this year. The second Mrs. 
Hastings was then about tlnrty, and her new husband 
foity-live. Even Francis, who had always disensiited 
the. fact of Iku' former mariiage, was er(‘. long to admit 
that she ‘ beiiaves willi perf(‘ct piopri(‘ty in h(‘r new 
station, and deserves every mark of res[)ect 

On tl c 29th of tliat month, Sir John Clavering 
died of dysentery. His health had bei'ii failing 
visibly for more tlian a year past. If it be true tliat 
lie had lately iiguri'd among the wedding guests, 
the fact bears witness ratlim* to lla^iings’ placabh^ 
temper, than to any thought of triumphiiig over a 
vanquished rival. Whatever causes may have 
concurred to weaken Clavering’s bodily poweis, there 
is no sort of warrant for conncicting his last illness 
with any incidents of the wedding. H(i A\as taken 
ill on his way home from a visit to Sir Elijah Impey, 
and died within the next foitnight. The old man’s 
death, however, as Hastings wrote to a iriend in 
iSMvember, ‘has produced a state of quitd in our 

' ^ JMol ivalo, 
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councils, which I slmll endeavour to preserve during 
the remainder of the time which may be allotted to 
me.’ Francis of course pursued the crooked tenour of 
his old ways, surprising Hastings by the ‘ levity ’ with 
wliich he made and revoked his promises of support 
to this or that measnio pioposed in Council. But for 
the present he always found himself in a minority 
of one k 

Wheler’s arrival in December luought Francis an 
ally Avhom Hastings vainly tried to conciliate. But 
Rarwc^lbs steadfast loyalty ensured to Hastings the 
full l)enefit of his castuig vote. ‘ The two junior 
members may tease, but they cannot impede business/ 
wrote the Governor-General to Laurence Sulivan ; 
and he took all fair advantage of his hard-won 
ascendency. Anderson’s Commission pursue 1 its task 
without further hindrance. Muhammad Baza was 
presently turned out of the otlice which Clavering had 
revived for liis behoof ; and the Nawab of Bengal, now 
twenty yeai’S old, was relieved of the costly guardian- 
ship which he no longer riapiired. By an arrangement 
made with the Nawab of Oudh, his regular lorce 
of Sepoys, commanded by British otheeis, was trans- 
ferred to the (Company’s service, while the cost of its 
maintenance was secured by a special charge upon the 
land-revenues of Oudh. in this measure, whi(‘h 
Hastings viewed mainly as the amendment of a 
faulty system, Sir Alfred Jjyall notes ' the formal 
beginning of that remarkable and extensive organisa- 
‘ CJlcig 
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tion of siibsid'seJ forces and contingents, whicli has 
played a curious part in our Indian wars and 
treaties h’ 

Tlie renioval of Muhainiuad Kaza from Ins post of 
power at Muishidahad was the necessary serpiel to his 
njection of Ihistings’ fiiendly overtures on behalf of 
the young Nawab. The Go v(u-nor-Geiieral knew that 
Kramds Avas trying to do him all the mischief ho 
could witli natives of rank and induence in Bengal, 
a]id he looked upon the Naib-Nazim as the most 
powerful of Francis’ agents. j\luhammad Raza liad 
shown his enmity to Hastings l)y rejecting a com- 
promise whicli would still liave left him at the head of 
the Nawfib’s atiairs. Nothing tluwefore remained, said 
Hastings, but ‘ to disaian both by the same act; by 
investing the Nabob himself with the managimient of 
his adairs, and divesting Mahomud Riv.a (Jawn of the 
Nt'abut-^.’ 

It was fortunate perhaps for irastings that tlie 
home Government wei-e too pre-occupiiHl with more 
urgent matters to press their grievances against a 
Ciovernor who declined to play into their hands. 
England was engaged in a doubtful war with her 
American colonies, and France in 177^ took up arms 
in their defence. The C'ourt of Directors sorely 
resented Hastings’ refusal to surre nder office, and 
continued to tind fault with most of his projects for 
the public good. But his influence with the Gourt of 
Proprietois could not be safely ignored; nor was it 
* Glcig; Sii A L^iiirs ^ (Ueig, 
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deemed prudent to assay the hazardous pioce>s of 
chau^pug hoiscs in mid-stream. 80 the (h^vernor- 
General was left free for a time to tight the Company’s 
battles in his own way. 

Karly in 1778 he empowered the Government 
of Ilomlmy to form a new alliance with Ilagliulai and 
iSakharam llapu of the Poona Regency against iShina 
Farnavis and the Frencli. A column of Rengal 
troops under Colonel Leslie began its march from 
Kalpi in May^ tow aids the Narbada. Tavo montlis 
later Alexander Elliot, who hrol not loim returned 
Irom England, left Calcutta for Nagpur to negotiate a 
subsidiary alliance wdth Mudaji Plionsla, the Maiaiha 
ruler of Eerai\ ‘ Elliot is gone. A most oatical 
service,’ Avrote Hastings to Impey on the 20th July, 
‘but likely to prove the era of a new S}stem in tlie 
Rritisli Empire in India, if it succeeds.’ Hastings 
hoped to secure the Raja’s friendship by favouring 
his claim, as a <.lescendant of Sivaji, to the titular 
headship of the Marat! ui nation, in the room of Ram 
Raja, lately dead. Re fore Elliot stalled on his 
mission, Mudaji had already promised a free passage 
for J.eslie’s force through Rerar. 

McanAvhilc Hastings had spared no effort in aid ot 
the projected movement I'rom Rombaj . He liad sent 
Governor Hornby ten lakhs of rupees, with a promise 
of more to follow, had agreed to lielj) him in eveiy 
Avay, and bad urged the Madras Council to sjiare some 
of their oavu troops for the same pui-pose. Rut 
he found it no easy matter tu sere Hornby's courage 
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to the stickirj-place. The non -arrival of succours 
from Madras and the opposition of two members 
in his own Counci f caused the Governor of Bombay 
to hang back at a critical moment from the enterprise 
wliich he had been tlie first to advocate. In his 
private letters to Impey, Hastings freely expressed 
his annoyance at the check thus suddenly offered 
to his own movements and designs. ‘ Is this in- 
gratitude, envy, stupidity, or pusillanimity,’ he 
asks, ‘or all togetlier?’ For the moment he was 
])uzz]cd what to do, beyond Avriting Hornby a long 
letter of earnest expostulation. Of ultimate success 
m so great an enterprise he still felt morally certain, 
if the people of Bombay ceased to counteract him. 
But for the present he Avould pause, so lie tells Impey, 
‘till otlmr lights break in upon me, either from 
Bombay, or perhaps from England h’ 

Early in July, j 778, he learned by Avay of (kiiro that 
war with France had already begun. A month earlier 
the news of Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga had 
reached Calcutta; and Francis made use of that 
disaster to our arms as a plea for recalling Leslie’s 
column, ‘ lest it should undergo the same fate.’ But 
Hastings Avas not so easily frightened into abandoning 
an enterprise Avhicli he had not lightly taken in 
hand. 

His measures for meeting the neAV danger Avere 
boldly conceived and SA\dftly taken. The Madras 
Government Avere told to set about the caiiturc of 
^ Gleig, Impey MSS. in Britmi Miiyoum 
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Pondicherry forlhwiili, and empowered to make an 
alliarcc with Haidar All. Chandarnagar was promptly 
occupied by our troops. Nine battalions were added 
to the Bengal arm\% and the militia were em])odied 
for garrison duty. A marine sei-vice was organised 
for the protection of the riven-, and two of the 
(\)mpany s best ships, turned into fenty-guii fiigates. 
we're sent off to reinforce Sir Edward Vernon’s 
se|uadron in the Bay of Bengal. Orelers were issueel 
for strengthening the defences of Baj-Baj, and the 
Ihija of Benares was called upon to furnish five 
lakhs of ]’u})e'(*s fen* the* maintenance of three Sepoy 
battalie)ns during the wnir Francis anel Wheler 
conelcmneel all these pre'cautions as utten-ly inaeleepiatc, 
and suspectee:! Hastings of ‘ the worst de'signs/ wlien 
he explained the purpose of Elliot’s mi.^sion to 
Nagpur. Wheler in this matter was evidently guideel 
by Francis, who ce3uld see jiothiiig but indolence, 
im*apacity, and bewilderment in the statesman who 
listened wdth a suppressed smile to Francis’ wild talk 
about ‘ resources already exhausted, a French in- 
\asion as certain and impending, and the countiy 
incapable of resistance. 


* Ulrig, Moiivale. 
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s doatli in S(‘[)tomber on his way to Nagpur 
]>iovc(l to IJastjngs a luttiT sorrow aiul ‘ an irrepaiablo 
loss.’ Jlad tlio young envoy’s Jilb been spared, it is 
})ossil)lc tliat Sir (Jilbert KJliot, the J.ord Minto of 
IikIuiu histoiy, iniglit lla^e been less lorward in after 
}eaisto vilify and iinpeacli his (h'ad brother’s warm 
Tiiend. In Octolier Hastings was al)out to lecall 
tJolonel L(\slic from a command for which ho had 
sliown himself unlitted, wlien la'slie's deatli cleaicd 
the way for liis de.stin(‘d successor, Colonel Goddard, 

‘ one of the best executive ollicers in the service,’ who 
was to take liis orders from Ikmgal alone, and was 
also (‘inpowered to till Elliot's place in the negotiations 
with Berar k 

Before the close of January, 1779, the n?w com- 
mander had carried his little army without a check 
iiom Bundelkhand across the Narliaba to Burhan- 
])ur and ^urat. But the main purpose of his marcli 
liad already lieen defeated liy the disastrous blunder- 
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ing of those whom he had ]>een sent to aid. The 
Bombay force wliich had set out, full of coidideiico, 
fiom Panwel on tlio Novaonixu-, 1778, without 

waiting for a junction with the Bengal column, took 
nearly a month in crowning tlio (Ihats, beyond which 
lay the Peshwa’s capital. On the 9th of January, i 779, 
Egerton was encamped witliin eiglib'on miles of Poona. 

But no chief of mark had joiiUMl ]vnghiil)a’s stand- 
ard, Avhile the hostile Maiatluis were burning tlu' 
villages and cutting off th(i food sup[)lics. Eg(M Ion's 
slowness, so fatal to an ent(n*prise whicli called for 
dash and daring, had thoroughly disgust(sl the two 
civil commissioners who accompanied the Ibrco. On 
the iith Jan. orders were issikmI for a switt retreat. 
That nig] it the heavy guns Avere tlu'ijwn into a pond, 
the stores were burned, and the ridreat from Taligaon 
bi'gau. By n(‘\t evening the troo[)s had fought their 
Avay back to the village of Wargaon. Nothing but 
the steady courage of Ca[)tain ITartley and his faitliful 
Sepoys had saved from destiuction a force which, 
properly liandlcd, might have canaed Baghuba in 
triumph to Poona. But, except to a few of the bohh‘r 
spirits, further retreat seemed well nigh impossible. 
On the 1,5th January, 1779, the English leaders set 
their hands to the disgraceful Convention of War- 
gaon, which surrendered to the PesliAva all that our 
arms had won in Western India since 1765 k 

Neither at Bombay nor Calcutta was any respect 
shown to a compact which at least secui'ed a peaceful 

* Forieyt, 
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retreat fer 01 troops. JTastings ordeied Cioddard to 
piopose a renewal of the Pniandliar Treaty, if the 
Poona Oovc'j miK'nt would forrgo all claims arising from 
tli (3 m‘w ( 'on vaaitioiK and promisi^ to admit no Fnaicli 
troops into their country. The Manithas, howcnau*, 
could not he brought to acc(‘pt the ojdy compromise 
hy which war might ])e avoided. Paghuha gav(‘ Ins 
captors the slip, and nunh' Ids way to Surat. Nana 
Faina\fs (hauanded his suiamder, and invited the 
Nizam and Haidar to .join liim in making war on tlu' 
Fngl1^h. Tn Januar\, i 7 <So, ({od<laid took th (5 held. 
During tlu' next h'w months lui ca])tur(Ml the stately 
eit> of Alimadahad, and twice d(deat(Ml the cond)ined 
foices of Tukaji ilolkar and Ma<ihaji Siinlhia^. The 
captuia^ of Ahiuadahad was tin' lii-st-friiits of a treaty ])y 
wliicli trm Oaikwar of Hai'oda had just agis'cal to divide 
witli his English allies th(‘ lair province ol' Hujarat. 

Px'fore the years end Bassein its(df j’or which the 
('ompany had so long hei'u luing(‘ring\ had surrendered 
to the victorious Hoddard, whihi naill(‘y had crowned 
his former ex[)loits ]»y i<‘pulsing 20,000 I\taiathas who 
had heen pressing him liard on all sides for two days. 
Meanwhile another Pengal column, which Hastings 
liad launched across the Jumna under the bold Captain 
Popham, drove S^'udhia’s men before them, aiul stormed 
tlie fort of Lahdr on the road from Kalpi to Gwalior. 
In August two companies of Popham’s Sepoys, witli 
twenty English soldiers led by Captain Bi'uce, brother 
of the famous African explorer, cariied by escalade 
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the rock-porclied fortress of Gwalior w.iieh Sir Kyre 
Coote, the new nKnnl^er of Hastings’ Council, liad held 
it utter madness to attack. 

These ‘ frantic mililaiy exploits,’ as Fiancis and his 
allies were wont to call them, owed much of Iheir 
success to the Oovernor-Ch'm'ra.l’s own resourceful 
emu’gy, liis masterful self-r(‘]ia,ncn, and liis happ^^ 
choice of competent odiians. They were followed in 
]\raieh. 1781, by the surprise and rout of Sindliia liimscdf 
at the hands of Colonel (Jamac, who, after a painful 
retreat of sevenUam day^s through Malwa, thus sud- 
denly checkmated his over-confident pursuer^. In 
the west, however, Goddard was less fortunate. A 
groat gathering of IMaratha horse and foot barred his 
advance to Poona, while Parasnim Bhao kept liarass- 
ing his rear. To march ])ack over the Ghats before 
60,000 keen puisueis, was all that remained to 
him ; but, thanks to his own skill and the courage of 
his soldiers, the return to Panwell was safely effected, 
after some hard fighting, before the end of April, 

Meanwhile events had happened in Southern India 
which enlarged the circle of Hastings’ anxieties, and 
thwarted his efforts to keep India closed against the 
French. Ever since 177*2 Haidar AH had lost lu 
opportunity of enlarging his boundaries at the expense 
of his weaker neighbours. Before the end of 1778 he 
had pushed his conquests noidliward to the Kistna and 

^ Grant Duff’s History of tho Ma^nattas. 

^ Forrest, Mill, Gleig. 
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v^estwan] ov 1* Malabar, ^loiv than oiioe had his 
di’oad of th(' jAFai athas toinptod liiiii to renew hi? over- 
tures to tlie Kn^lish at Madras. Ihit the latter, full of 
i heir own quarrels and per}>h‘xiti(\s, ga\e little heed to 
tlie wooings of a neighbour wliosc fricuidship seemed 
to them more dangerous than liis enmity. 

When war with France broke out in 1778, Sir 
Fhomas Itumbold, an old Fengal civilian, was Governor 
of Madras. In s})it(i of Hastings* urgcuicy, no serious 
attempt was made to coneiliat(' the Sultan of Mysore. 
After the capture of Pondicdierry in October, only one 
Fiauich s(‘ttlement Malie on the western coast, remained 
in French hands. In March, 1779, that place also fell 
to our arms. Haidar s wrath at the capture of a sea- 
port which some of his own troops had helped to defend, 
was presently inilamed by the march of a British 
force through a strip of his own territory into the 
Guntur Sarkiir, the province which Basalat Jang, the 
Nizam’s brother, had lately rentcal to the Company in 
return for the use of a British contingent strong enough 
to replace his Frcuich troops. 

It appears that Bumbold himself had sought to 
conciliate Haidar by suspending the movement against 
]\Iahd But Sir Eyre Coote, being then at Madras on 
his way to Calc tta, made use of his power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to overrule the Governor’s pleadings 
for delay h Rumbold’s dealings with Basalat Jang 
seem at first to have been sanctioned by Hastings 
himself. They were justified by the conduct of the 
^ Maislimau’s Ihstoi'y of India^ vol. i. Appendix 
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Nizarn, who, in direct breach of former treaties, took 
into his own pay the French troops dismissed by his 
brother. Tlie Madras Council thereupon refused to 
pay up certain arrears of tribute due to Nizam All, 
until he gave them full satisfaction as to this point. 
The Nizam, however, declined to satisfy them, and 
pressed for his full arrears. His grudge against the 
English for supporting Eaghu])a and making overtuies 
to the Itaja of Herdr, had lately impelled him to 
concoct a secret league with the Toona Regency and 
Haidar All. But some new ('vidence of Haidar's 
treachery decided the Nizam to pause betimes on the 
brink of an open rupture with his late friends. 
Meanwliile his agents succeeded in putting the 
Governor-General on a false scent. Ha.stings was led 
to believe that Nizam All’s (piarrel with the English 
concerned only his arn^ars of tribute and the occupa- 
tion of Guntur. His Highness at any rate deigned to 
be appeased by timely assurances that his tribute 
should be paid, and the Madras troops recalled from 
Guntur. 

Early in 1780 Hastings, writing to Rund)old, 
declared himself ‘convinced from Haidar’s conduct 
and disposition, that he will never molest us while wc 
preserve a good understanding with him.’ But the 
time for a good undeistanding had passed beyond 
recall with the capture of Mahe and the occupation 
of Guntur. Gut off from one outlet on the western, 
and from his chance of another on the eastern coast, 
Haidar resolved to wreak a long hoarded revenge. 
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Deaf to tru* oveiturcs still made by Kumbold through 
his own agent and the Danish missionary Swartz, the 
ru1(‘r of i\Iysore, tlion in his hfty-cighth year, prepared 
for a campaign which might end in driving the 
English infidels into the sea. His own army, trained 
by hrench oiriccrs, would be supported by a great 
Maratha gathering which Nana Farnavis had pro- 
mised to launch against the common foe. 

Sliortly before his retiiement in April, 1780, Eum- 
bold had recorded his belief that Southern India 
would rcunain (juiet. Even Sir Hector Munro, the 
liead of the ^ladras Army, seems to have scouted the 
notion of real danger impending from the Mysore high- 
lands. Dy the jc^th of Jun(‘, it was knoA\n at Madras 
tliat Haidar had begun his march from Seringapatam ; 
yet evee to the end of that month, if not latei*; Munro 
and Whitehill, the new Governor^ could not believe 
that mischief was nigh at hand. 

On the 20th July, 1780, the Morin burst. Haidar’s 
myriads poured like a lava-llood through the hill* 
passes into the peaceful jilains of tlie Kamatie, and the 
smoke of burning villages ere long told its talc of fear 
to the scared beholders on St. Thomas’s Mount. 

A whole month elapsed before Munro set out for 
Gonjeveram with a force of 5000 men and forty guns 
Colonel Baillie, with half that number, was march- 
ing thither froui Guntiir. On tlie loth September 
Baihie’s little force had come within sight of the great 
Pagoda at Conjeveram, when it was suddenly attacked 
on all sides by Haidai’s army, and after a long and 
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heroic struggle, some 300 oflicers aiul men, mostly 
wounded, surrendered to the rutldess victor, whoso 
French officers alone saved them fiom being slaugh- 
tered where they stood. Mimro himself liad licard 
the firing, but with strange perveu-sem'ss refused to 
stir a foot. Next evening tlie heio of Ihixar threw 
his heavy guns into a tank, and, leaving much of his 
baggage behind Inm, hurried back to St. dliomas's 
Blount ; while Haidar leisurely proceeded to waste 
the Karnatic with fire and sword. 

Hastings’ courage ivjse to tlie occasion. His old 
friend Harwell had sailed for England ; the truce he 
had made with Francis in March had been lately 
followed by a nuiewal of stiife. Hut tlie brave 
though headstrong Sir Eyre Coote promptly answered 
the call of manifest duty, and Winder kept true on 
the whole to the pledge he hadgi\(‘n Hastings on the 
eve of Harwell's departure. On the 2jth Se])tembcr, 
two dajs after rec(‘i\ing tlie iiew.s of Haillie's disastei', 
Hastings cairicd a vote for the ])]*ompt despatch of 
troo2)s and money to the seat of war in the South. 
He was also empowered to treat with the Marathas 
througii the Kaja of Her«ar, who, after some wavering, 
had just given signs of returning friendliness. He 
issued an order of Council removing Whitehill from 
his post for refusing to restore Guntur to Basalat 
Jang. The Company’s remittances were kept back 
for that season, and a war-loan was raised in Calcutta. 
On the 14th October, 1780, a small but well-equipped 
force of Europeans and Sepoy‘s dropped down 
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ili(‘ Ungli for Madras. A few days later Cootc him- 
S(‘lf, at the Councirs request, sailed from CaVutta 
to command tlie army destined to retrieve the disas- 
ters and disgi’ace of the past month. 

About the same time Hastings ventured upon an- 
otlier of tliose ' fj’antie military exjdoits ’ which liave 
helped so largely to the making of our Indian Em- 
pire, and have poured a lialo of romance over so 
many pages of our national history. Mindful of 
GoddaiaVs brilliant march in twenty days from 
Bundelkhand to Surat, he prepared to send another 
B(‘ngal column overland to tlic scene of danger ; a 
distance of 700 miles. In January, 1781, Colonel 
Thomas Pearse began his maich from Midnapur south- 
wards through Orissa, a province then occupied by 
troops from luu'ar, whosi* Paja had just declined 
to mediate with the Couit of Poona But Hastings 
was not to lie daunted by the first obstaede that 
crossed liis path. ‘Acts,’ lie wrote, ‘that proclaim 
confidence' and a determined spirit in the hour of 
adversity, arc the surest means of retrieving it. Self- 
distrust will never fail to create a distrust in others, 
and make them become your enemh'S ; for in no pari 
of the; world is tlie princi})le of supjiorting a 3'ising 
interest and depi’essing a falling one more prevalent 
than ill India 

Pearse was ordered to march on at all risks, but to 
avoid a collision with the Berar troops. Anderson’s 
diplomacy, backed liy liberal otlers of mom^y and help 
' Gleig. 
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from Hastings, who furnished three leklis from his 
own ^offers, materially smoothed the way for Pearse s 
advance. Two thousand IMaiatha horse gave him 
the strength ho needed in that arm ; while Mudaji 
himself was converted, in Hastings' words, ‘from an 
ostensible enemy into a declared friend.’ 

In the Ganjam district, on the southern skirts of 
Puri, Pearse’s column suffered cruelly for a few weeks 
from an outl)iiist of clioiera, that t(oril>le and deadly 
scourge which presently in Calcutta made, wrote 
Hastings, ‘an alarming havoc for about ten days,’ of 
April, 1781. In spite of sickness, d(\sertions, and a 
mutinous spirit among the junior oflicers, Pearso 
brought his bi'igade in sixty-four days to Nelloro. In 
the Masulipatam district he was reinforced by troops 
from Madras, but not till the beginning of August did 
he join hands witli the main army under the veteran 
Coote, whose long campaign in the Karnatic had 
b(‘en crowned a month bcfoie by the decisive victory 
of Porto Novo ^ in July 17X1. 

C'oote had reached Madras early in November^ 
1 780, at a moment wlien matters secmicd at tlieir very 
woist. The Government was paralysed. Haidar’s 
cavalry had swept the country round for supplies 
and plunder. The people themselves were losing 
all faitli in their powerless protectors. Arcot had 
fallen, and one of Haidar’s generals was besieging 
Wandiwash, which young Flint, with 300 Sepoys, 
defended with the courage of a second Clive. Not 

‘ Gleig, SItubbs' History uf the Bengal Artillery, 
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till the middle of January, 17^1, was Coote able 
to take the field and hurry off with a few thousand 
troops to the relief of Flint. The mere news of the 
vet(‘ran’s coming- lightened the besiegers away from 
AVandiwash. Aftei* relieving another stronghold and 

o o 

capturing a thiid, he struck olf southwards for Cudda- 
lorc. Bui the promised supplies from Admiral 1 fughes’s 
sfpiadron were long in reaching him ; and his hold 
rush in Jumi at the well-stoied Pagoda of Chilam- 
baram met with a sudden and murderous repulse. 

A\diile Coote was i(‘sting his ti’oops at Porto Novo, 
his wary antagonist marched swiftly back from Tan- 
jore in hopes of bariing Coote’s return to Cuddalore. 
On the ist July the English veteran launched his 
8000 men against Haidars 80,00c with a skill and 
courage wortliy of his old renown. After six hours’ 
of lighting and paticuit mananivring among the sand- 
hills near Porto Novo, with Indp from one small 
schooner off shore, Coote stiuck his crowning blow ; 
and the enemy lied, leaving thousands of dead and 
wounded on a field which cost the victors only 300 
men. It would be hard to overrate the timeliness 
of a victory which saved from immijient and utter 
ruin the fortunes of our countrymen in Southern 
Indiak 

The two armies clashe<l again in August near the 
scene of Baillie's disaster ; but the victory of Pollilur 
])rovcd far less decisive than that of Porto Novo. On 
the 27th SeptemlK'r, however, Coote siu'priscd and 
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routed his great antagonist at Slioliiigliar. By this 
time t.hc Dutch also w(3re at war witli Kngland. But, 
thanks to Hastings’ influenco and Cootc’s strategy, 
holder counsels had hegun to prevail at Madras. Idio 
spendthrift ruler of the Karnatic was relieved of all 
control over tlie revenues of a piovince still to he 
administered in his name. Tu Nowunher, 1781, Nega- 
patam was wrested fi*om the Dutch by Sir Hector 
Munro, with the help of an English licet led by the 
active Sir Edward Hughes. This was followed early 
in the next year by the capture of Trincomali, the 
finest lull hour in ( eyloii. 

All through the year 1782 the war went on with 
vaiying fortune. The lehef of Veborc by the war- 
worn Coote was countei vailed by the slaughter of 
Braithwaite’s column in Tanjore at the hands of 
Haidar’s son, Tipu, during an luu'oic struggle pro- 
longed for twenty-siK houis. A timely reinforceimait 
from Bombay enabled the gari'ison of Tellicherri, on 
the Mala])ar coast, to rout an army which had been 
closely besieging them for eighteen months. But 
Cuddalore was taken with the help of Haidar’s French 
allies ; and Sir Edward Hughes was too late to avert 
the recapture of Trincomali by the daring Suflren, 
the Nelson of France. The fleets commanded by 
these two great sailors never met without doing each 
other the utmost damage at the least apparent gain to 
either side b 

* Auber, Mill, Stubba, Miilleson’s ratal Ftuith iStiv(j<)lcs in 
India. 
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Meanwhile Cootcs tireless energy had once more 
rescued Wandiwash, and beaten Haidar back from 
Arni in June. But the ill-timed absence of the fleet 
baulked his attempt to regain Cuddalore. In October 
his health, broken down by incessant toil, anxiety, 
hardship, and more than one lit ot apoplexy, drove 
the old warrior back to Calcutta for six months’ rest 
and change. On the Malabar coast our troops and 
garrisons were hard beset by Tipu, on whose 
myriads a few repulses made slight impression. The 
gallant Humberstone was nearly driven into a corner, 
when Tipii suddenly led oft* the ])ulk of his army east- 
ward in hot haste to the camp at Chittur, where Iiis 
famous fatlier died on the 7th December, i7(S2, weary, 
as ho owned at last, of ‘ waging a costly war with a 
nation vhoni he might have made bis friends, but 
whom the defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites 
would never destroy b’ In a fold of his turban was 
found a paper in which ho enjoined his son to make 
peace with the English at once, on any terms 

Matters at this moment looked very dark for our 
countrymen in Southern India. Refugees from the 
wasted ])lains of the Karnatic were dying in the 
Black Town of Madras at the rate of tifteen hundred 
a week. The monsoon gales and the Freiicn cruisers 
along the eastern coasts had been playing havoc with 
Ihiglish merchantmen and the native coasting craft. 
Hughes’s fleet was disabled for the time by sickness 
and much fighting. A strong French force under the 
‘ stub’ a * Forrest. 
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renowned Bnssy was hourly expected to land from 
SufFi m’s fleet at Cnddalore. Lord Macartney, the new 
Governor of Madras, had shown hecoinini^ energy in 
the liour of need; l)iit (Joote’s successor, Geneial 
Stuart, who had fought with credit at Porto Novo 
and Polliliir, lacLed some of the Idgher qualities 
which ]nade Coote’s name a liouscLdd memory among 
las adoring Sepoys^. And to crown all, the Poona 
Govcinment had huni^ hack for months from rati- 
fying the treaty hy which Hastings sought to detach 
the Marathas from their alliance with j\lysore. 

Before the end of i7(Si Sindhia had agi’cod not only 
to make peace himself with the Pmglish, but to 
persuade the Court of Poona to make peace also on 
the terms proposed by Hastings. In May, 178'^, the 
Treaty of Salbai was signed by Sindhia, and most of 
the Maratha leaders. Niina Karnavis, who had ac- 
cepted the treaty, still put off signing a compact which 
virtually pledged him to abandon Haidar altogether. 
But pressure from Hastings, and the news of Haidar's 
death, induced him also to sign before the year’s end. 
In the following P’ebruary the Peshwa’s seals were 
affixed to a treaty by which Hastings surrendered 
mucli in order to gain a good deal moio. If Sindhia 
recovered all his lost possessions save Gwalior, if 
Bassein and part of Gujarat Aveio restored to the 
Peshwa, and Eaghuba might look for no more help or 
encouragement from Bombay, the MaiathAs in their 
turn pledged themselves to let no Eui*opeaii traders 

‘ Stuljlj's 
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sot up fju'tor’ ‘s on tlioir grf)ninl, and to ‘hold no in- 
torcoiirso or friendship with any other Enupean 
nation.’ Erc(‘(lom of tiadc l)etwccn tlic English and 
the iMaratlifis was ox})r(‘ssly assuic'd. and neither party 
was to give any kind of aid to the (‘iieinies of the 
other. Jhiglinlja ]ii]n^(df was promised a safe asylum 
with Sindhia on a 2>ension of four laklis a }Tar^. 

As a furtlier leward for his timely services, Madhaji 
Sindhia received fi‘om ITastings a se[)arate grant of 
Eroaeh, his claim to which had first aiisen out of the 
Wadg jion Gonvf'ution. The Eomhay Council vehc- 
iiKuitly (Icploicd a stroke of which, in 

Hastings’ view, woidd clinch his hold uyion the most 
poweiful of tlui Fesliwas h'udatories, without in- 
volving any aj^ju'cciahlo loss to the ComjDany’s 
revoiUK'^, still less to their trade The driring and 
ambitious chicd'tain who liad barely csca2)ed with life 
from the slaughtc]* of Panipat, had lately been as- 
sured that the Hengal Goverinnent would not inter- 
fere with his schemes of concpiest towards Delhi ; and 
the liana of Goliad soon gave him a fair j) retext for 
wresting Gwalior also out of the Jiands into which 
Hastings had transferred it 

Abandoned by the JVIarathas and the Nizam, Tipii 
could still look for helj) to his French allies ; and he 
prepared to carry on the war with all his father^s 
energy, but without Haidar’s consummate skill. 
Fortune favoured his first eflTorts. Haidar’s stoutest 
foe, Sir Eyre Cooto, died in April, 1783, of sheer 
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exhaiiJ^tioD, two days after his laiulirj at Afadras. 
Ilis successor, Stiiait, wlio had lueaiiwlule done 
notliing but quarrel with the Madras Council, now 
wasted some precious weeks in inai clung against 
Cuddalore, where Bussy’s troops had landed on the 
loth April. By that time Tipu had rushed away 
from the Karnatic to deal with the Knglish invadtu-s 
from the west. In three months General Matthews 
had to surrender the mins of BxMlnor on teiins which 
his captor took care to violate. ]\Iangalore, under 
(kdonel Gampbell, hehl out foi nine months with 
heroic ol)stinacy against an army 100,000 strong. 

Meanwhile, on the 1 gth June, Stuart’s army, after a 
bal'd da} 's fighting, carried the oncer lino of Buss} \s 
defences at Cuddalore. But Sutfren presently grappled 
with Hughes at sea, and another drawn batJe com- 
pelled the latter to sail off and repair his damages at 
Madras A well-planned sortie from the reinforced 
garrison of Cuddalore was signally repidscd by the 
Bengal Sepoys. But Bussy still held the citadel, 
and Stuart's numbers were fast dwindlincf from 
sickness and short supplies, when tidings of peace 
made between France and England came just in time 
to save our arms from imminent disaster, and to rob 
Tipu of nis last and doughtiest allies. In accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, Bussy withdrew his 
troops from Tijiu’s service, and Stuart’s army re- 
turned in safety to Madras^. 

Ere long a powerful force under Colonel Fullarton 
^ Stubbs, Mallesoii, MaisL.nan. 
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was inarchiii*'' up into the highlands of i\r}‘:ore. In 
the last week of ]Novoml)er Seringapatain its( If lay 
witliin easy reach, while tlio fierce Sultan was press- 
itig tlie si(‘g(! of iMangalore. Ihit Lord ^lacartney, 
not heeding tlie counsel and the commands of flastings. 
liad already begun to treat with Tipu for the ])eaee 
which Fullarton was prepared to dictate umhu- the 
walls of TipiVs capital. That ofliciu* was now or- 
deied to fall hack, in coin})liance with a truce which 
the faithless Sultan was openly breaking. Not till 
after the surrender of Mangalore in January, 1784, did 
Tipu deign to receive tlie envoys from Maibas, in 
order to discuss the terms of a treaty which ilattered 
his piidc at the (expense of those who had already 
gone n(?ar to crush him. ‘ You (piit the reins and how 
Avill yoi. manage the beast?’ was Swart/fs remark to 
Fullarton when they met below the Ohats. On the 
iith March, 1784, the three Englisli commissioners 
stood befoie the Sultan for two houis, beseeching him 
to sign the treaty which they held in their hands. 
The envoys from Poona and Ifaidarabad jileaded ear- 
nestly to the same effect. At last he agreed to ratify 
a peace which restored to each paity their former 
liossessions, and rescued morc' than a thousand 
Englishmen and nearly as many Sepoys iVom the 
slow tortures of pri'^on life iii Mysore. 



CHAPTER X 

The Council and the Supheme Court 
1779-1781 

The treaties of Salbai and Mangalore mark the 
turning of <a new page in the liistor} of British Tiulia. 
Thcnccfoitli the l^higiish become the dominant factor 
in the politics of tlic whole Indian continent. Hast- 
ings’ foreign policy, pursued tlirougli all checks and 
hindrances, liad cleared tlie road for his successors, 
and traced out tlie lines along wliich Loid Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings were afterwards to woik with 
larger means and far wider official powers. Tlianks 
mainly to Warren Hastings’ resourceful energy and 
all-daring strength of will, the long storm of war 
which had beaten from every quarter against the 
weak uni.nished fabric of British rule in India, re- 
vealed only its latent strength for resistance under 
the worst shocks of adverse fortune. The Maifitha 
leaders knew that any fuither attcunpt to found a 
great Hindu empire on the ruins of old Muhammadan 
dynasties, would only involve then in a long and 

L 
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prol)al)ly a losing struggle with a power whose 
fig] I ting qualities and stubborn tenacity of purpose 
had so often helped it to snatch a victory fiom the 
very jaws of defeat. 

During tliosc years of warfare beyond Bengal, the 
CJovei jior-(ieneral had much to occupy and harass 
liim nearer home. In 1780 Barwcll sailed for 
Kngland, to enjoy in the piimc of his life the large 
fortune which he laid amassed, quO('ur)ique niodo^ in 
India Befoie liis de])aitu]'e, Hastings had come to a 
ti uce witli his old oppommt on teians which enabled 
him to dispense with the services of his old ally 
Througdi the agency of Sir John Day, the Company's 
Ad\ocate, a kind of bargain was concluded, by which 
Francis pledged liimself to give Hastings’ policy a 
general support in leturn for a few concessions to the 
claims of Fj’ancis' friends. 

Fowko, for instance, was to resume his former post 
at Benares, whih^ a place of special dignity under the 
Nawab of Jhmgal was to be found for JMuhammad 
Baza. To his friends at home Hastings spoke of the 
new arrangement Avith a confidence in ‘Francis’ faith 
and honour’ Avhich after events Avere not to justify. 
Tavo months had hardly passed before his new friend 
gave signs of reh psing into his old obstructive Avays. 
Various ineasiiies proposed by Hastings for the cam- 
j)aign against Sindhia Averc hindered or deranged on 
various pretexts by his perverse ally. Sir John Day 
once more essayed the part of mediator, but Francis 
shuffled out of his pledges, and boldly repudiated in 
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hily tlio very words he had used in Fo»)niary. He 
lad ekher a treacherous memory or his prejudices 
vere too stioug for his good faith 

‘I am not Governor / wrote Hastings to Sulivan — 
all the powers I possess are those of preventing the 
ule from falling into worse hamis than my own.’ 
Bis opponent’s timely illness left Hastings free for 
/he moment to take his own way. Popbam was not 
ecalled, Gwalior was captured, and Caiiuic’s column 
n arched into Malwa. 

Returning health brought no improvement in 
i^Vancis’ temper. At last, Hastings’ patience was worn 
)ut by fresh provocations. On the 15th August, 1780, 
n a gravely worded reply to one of Francis’ Minutes, 
le spoke out thus: -‘I do not tiust to his promise of 
5 andour, convinced that he is incapable of it. . . . 

judge of his public conduct by my experience of 
lis private, which I have found to be void of truth 
Lud honour.’ 

This charge he made ^ temperately and dclibei'ately/ 
n justice to the public and himself. ‘ The only re- 
Iress for a fraud for which the law has made no 
)rovision is’ — he aveired — ‘the exposure of it.’ 

A copy of the Minute containing these words had been 
ent to Francis the evening before. After the Council- 
neeting Francis challenged Hastings to fight a duel. 

On the morning of the 17th they exchanged shots, 
md Francis was carried off the field with a bullet 
n his side. By the end of August he had so far 
^ Uleig, Men Vale, Fox'iost. 
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recovered lioin his wound as to resume the war of 
Minutes with his foitunate rival. The papCi: duel 
wenb on until Deceml)cr, when Francis sailed home- 
wards to brew fresh schemes of vengeance a^^ainst 
the man whom he had thought to drive from 
power h 

With his departure, Hastings once more breathed 
freely. After six years of condict, he could ‘enjoy 
tlic triumph of a decided victory/ Tlie general out- 
look at that momcTit was anything indeed but bright. 
With ‘a war either actual or impending in every 
quarter, and with every power in Hindustan ; ' wil Ji 
an cxliausted treasury, an accumulating debt, a costly 
and vicious system of government, corruption ram- 
pant, trade ebbing low, and ‘ a country 02:)pressed by 
private rapacit}^ and depiived of its vital resources,’ 
in order to feed the war, to give timely help to the 
other Presidencies, and to meet the call for remit- 
tances to England, — he had furtlier to reckon with 
powerful enemies at home who were continually 
clamouring and striving, wellnigh successfully, for his 
recall. Nothing but the loyal support of a few Direc- 
tors, backed by the Court of Proprietors, still kept 
him in his place. But Francis would be no longer 
at his side to t jrment and thwart him with all the 
arts of which he was a consummate master. ‘In a 
word’ — he wrote— ‘ I have power, and I will employ it 
during the interval in which the credit of it shall 
last, to letiieve past misfortunes, to remove present 

‘ Glfig, Impey, 
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dangers, and to re-establish the powers of the Company 
and tli^ safety of its possessions h’ 

There was no idle boasting in such language. The 
self-confidcnce which comes of self-knowledge taught 
Hastings to rejoice in the prospect of wielding full 
power for great and patriotic ends. His term of olliee, 
which expired in i 77 (S, had bemi prolonged from year 
to year by a reluctant Ministry and a hostile Court 
of Directors. They know that England, begiit with 
enemies, could ill afford to lose so serviceable a leader 
at such a time. Hastings knew it also, and the 
knowledge gave him strength to discharge his duty 
to his country and his employers in the way that 
seemed best to himself, without heeding the clamours 
of opponents in India or at home. In the a])S(mce 
of Francis, he could giaierally rely upon Wdieh^r's 
vote, and Coote was already on his way to Madras. 
Maepherson, who was afterwards to give him trou)>le, 
had not yet arrived in Darwell’s place. 

Shortly before his return home, Francis ha<l voted 
against a measure by which Hastings sought to make 
an end of the (piarrel which had raged, ofi‘ and on, for 
several years between his Covcirnment and the Su- 
preme Court. The large and vague power s conferred 
upon the Judges by the Act of 1773 were sure to 
bring them sooner or later into awkward and dangerous 
collisions with the Supreme Council. For some time, 
thanks to the good sense of the Covernor-General and 
two or three of the Judg(‘s, little hai’iii (uisue<l. In 
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1776 Ha.sliDt^s had drawn up a scheme, heartily on- 
dui'sed by his friend Impey, for removing the friction 
between those rival and co-equal powers. He pro- 
posed to invest the Supreme Court with ‘an unlimited 
l)ut not exclusive authority* over all the Company’s 
(flirts, reserving to the latter their separate jurisdic- 
tion in revi'iiue matters and other cases which specially 
conc(irned the Ooveriiment itself. Eut his scheme was 
shelved by the Eritish Ministry ; and the violence of 
his own colleagues thwarted his best effoits to ad- 
just tlie new machimuy sent out from home to the 
facts and conditions of our rule in India. ‘ It seems ’ 

■ — he wrote — ‘ to have been a maxim of the Eoard to 
forc(‘ the t.'oui’t into extremitit‘s for the purpose of 
finding fault with them.’ 

Viol nee begat violence. The authority of the 
(h*own Judges was defied at every turn, on any 
pretext, however hollow. Impey and his colleagues 
could not always forbear from asserting their lawful 
powers on behalf of those who claimed their protec- 
tion. Hastings himself had borne witness to many 
‘glariiig acts of oppression’ committed by the (Com- 
pany’s servants and their underlings, in the process 
of collectiiig the Company’s revenue. Impey in his 
letters home complained bitterly of ‘tlie vultures of 
Eengal,’ who plundered and insulted the people under 
cover of decrees hastily issued by the Provincial 
Courts, and loudly resented all interference with their 
high-handed doings. The Chief Justice, seconded by 
Chambers and s( metim^s by Lemaistre, succeeded for 
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a time in keeping such interference within due bounds. 
If th^^y stood between the rayats and their alleged 
oppressors, they still left the Company’s Couits to 
deal with all questions of mere revcenio. Sir James 
Stephen has clearly shown that ‘impey’s alguazils/ 
as Macaulay styles them, were no more to blame for 
what happened than the oHieers aiid agents of tho 
Supreme Council. The real culprits were the men 
who framed the Act of 1773, which opc'ned wide the 
door to endless conflicts between the rival powers of 
the Company and the Crown 

In the latter part of 1779 the rashness of Justice 
Hyde brought the long-smoukhu-ing quarrel to aviohuit 
ciisls. During Impe^^’s absence froiu Calcutta, Hyde 
issued a writ against the Raja of Kdsijora. A 
sheriffs ofiicer, with a band of Sepoys am’ sailors, 
entered the Raja’s house and sequestered all his 
property, including an idol, which was packed, says 
Hastings, ‘ like a common utensil in a basket.’ Happily, 
his women aiui children had tied betimes to escape 
the crowning insult of a violated zaiidiia. The 
Council’s answer to this chalhmge was promptly 
given through the Covernor-Geiieral himself. A 
strong party of Sepoys set off to capture tho whole 
'pOHHC of Hyde’s followe]*s, and escort them back to 
Calcutta. Like steps were taken to protect the other 
Zarnlndars from the pains and penalties threatened by 
the Supreme Court, For several months of 1780 tho 
whole province was thrown into a daTig{‘rous feniuait, 
^ Gleig, Impe^ , Stephe i. 
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A war of wi:>s and proclamations raged with increas- 
ing violence, until at last the Judges issued a sum- 
mons against tlie Government itself. Hastings and 
his colli'agiies, strong in their temporary union, 
ticated tile summons witli contempt. 

The who](3 macIiiiK'ry of civilis(Hl rule in Bengal 
was come in fact to a deadlock, when Hastings set it 
woiking again nu'ans of a compromise the happiest 
that any statesman could liave conceived. Li Octolier, 
1780, he otfered Impi^y, from whom the recent quari els 
had for a time estranged him, tlie Pri'sidency of tlie 
Sadr Diwani Adalat, the Company’s chief Civil Coind, 
which Hastings had remodelled a few months before. 
The (Jhief Justice, in all sincerity, accepted the olive- 
branch tlius opportunely held out by his old friend 
This anangeiiumt, which bi ought peace and order at 
a ciitical moment to Bengal, was denounced by 
Hastings’ and Impey's enemies as a fresh crime, and 
was afterwai*ds desei-ibed by Macaulay as the giving 
and taking of a bribe. Bengal was saved, he says, 
and tlie (dilef Justice became ‘rich, quiet, and in- 
famous.’ But this sort of language wanders very far 
from the rulings of common justice and common sense, 

Bengal was saved indeed, and the (Jhief Justice ul- 
timately drew a fair salary in return for useful 
and arduous work in an office for which he was 
peculiarly fitted. But the infamy of the matter is 
the mere child of rhetorical extravagance inspired 
by paity traditions. There was no giving or taking 
of bribes. Hastings wisidy pitcheil upon the best 
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man he knew for the task of regnlat'ng the wliolo 
inaclhneiy of the Provincial Courts, which had thus 
far proved, ‘ from ignorance and corruption,’ as Inipey 
said, more of a curse than a Idessing to the people; 
and which, under Impcy’s guidance, might be brought 
into systiunatic working harmony with the Hu[)renie 
Court. Tile right to further salaiy for a S(‘parate 
office had not been questioned in the case of (Jlavering, 
nor was it questioned when Impey’s colleague, Sir 
Ptobert Chambers, afterwards held an important 
judgeship under th(} Company b 

Ihere is no room for doubt that the new arrange- 
ment was a well-timed stroke of policy on Hastings’ 
part. It was indeed, as Sir James Stephen allows, 
‘ the only practicable way out of the unhappy quarrel 
into which the (Jourt and the Council had bcLii drawn 
by rash and ignorant English legislation.’ A tiained 
lawyer, and an upright painstaking judge, Impey drew 
up a plain and serviceable code of rul(‘s for the guid- 
ance of the courts thus placed under his chaige. The 
young English district judges soon learned to mend 
their ignorant or careless ways, and tried to shape 
their judgments in accordance with the principles 
laid down by their new teacher. The old disgraceful 
broils between rival authorities disappeared under the 
new reign of fairly settled law, and the revenue began 
once more to flow freely into the Company’s treasury. 
Impey, in the words of Sir J. Stephen, ‘was the first 
of Indian codifiers,’ and the Kegulations of 1781 laid 
‘ Oleig, Tmpoy, St<‘j>h .11 
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the groiinrlwork of that judicial systeui whicli has 
since proved on the whole a permanent blessii g for 
tlie people of India. Hastings' work indeed was 
partially undom^ in 178^ by the Coiiit of Directors, 
who ordered Impey's removal from his new office. 
But Iinp(‘y\s Code remained, and one purpose of 
Hastings’ ex})(‘riment was secured by an Act of 
Parliament delining the jiowers and jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. It was only in 1861, however, 
that his great scheme for bringing all the Company's 
Courts und(;r tlie direct control of a Crown Judge was 
completely realised by the statute which invested the 
new High (k:)urts in each Presidency and Province 
with full jurisdiction over all the country courts, civil 
and criminal h 

In the midst of wars actual or impending, Hastings 
kept his mind open to all kinds of matters bearing 
on local or administrative needs. He established a 
]\Iadrasa, or ^luliammadan college, for the benetit of 
the numeious Musalimin youths in Bengal. Ho tried 
to open a friendly intercourse with Cochin-China, and 
he made some \igorous ellbrts to establish a regular 
line of communication with Europe by way of Bgypt 
and the lied Sea. He took a warm interest in Major 
RenneH’s survey work, and strongly recommended 
him on his return liome in 1782 to the good offices of 
the East India Directors. Goddard, Pearse, and other 
skilled olhcers were enjoined to make careful snivels 
of the country they marched tluough. Witli the 
^ Ul«ig; y uph-an, Choyijoy’a Indian L'UUy, 
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grudging consent of his Council, he al^olishcd the old 
system of farming out the salt revenue and placed 
the salt monopoly in the hands of a ft‘W trustworthy 
officers, on terms wliich secured a large yearly increase 
of revenue from sales effected at lowered rates. In 
the Customs Department also lie achieved a number of 
reforms which placed tlni seuwice uiuhu* more efficient 
control, and freed the trade of the country Irom vex- 
atious or ill-adjusted burdens h 

Under orders from England the settlements of land - 
revenue had lately been carried on from year to year, 
by means of the Provincial (vV)uncils. In 1 78 1 1 fastings 
improved the piocess of collecting the revenue by 
doing away with the Pro\incial Councils, and trans- 
ferring their powers to a committee of four of his best 
civil officers, including Anderson and Jol n Shore. 
The new Board of Revenue were ‘swoi-n to n effive no 
perquisites,’ and instead of a lixed salary were paid by 
a commission of one per cent, on the net collections. 
This amount was doubled on all moneys paid at once 
into the Calcutta Treasury. By this means the costs 
of collection were largely cm tailed, for a swarm of 
middlemen no longer shared in the profits, while no 
more fees or perquisites were exacted from those who 
furnishud the revenue. The new Hoard soon decided 
to relct the lands at moderate raties, on leases yearly 
renewable, to ail those Zamindars who had paid their 
rents punctually and sliown themselves capable of 
managing their estates without ojipressing tluj rayats 
* GluJg, Auber. 
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The resiiltH of ^.heir labours during tho next few years 
paved the way for that permanent settlement which 
liOrd Cornwallis was to carry through b 
In Hastings’ long letter of April, 1781, to his home 
agenC Major Scott, we may follow the workings of 
a leioarkably clear, active, versatile brain upon the 
iiumerous ([U(‘siions with which at that time the 
great Governor had to deal. The letter travels over 
a wid(; range of subjects, from the abortive project of 
a Dutch treaty, tho progress of the war, and the 
negotiations with Henir and the Naw^a!) of Arcot, to 
his own relations with Wheler and his various schemes 
of adminislrativo reform. On most of these points 
som(‘thing has been said already. His references to 
Wheler, who was now giving him steady support in 
(\)uncil, attest the easy kindliness of his owm nature, 
and his fine sense of gratitude for sei* vices rendered 
by his new ally. ‘I am easy and my colleague 
satisiied ; and the public will reaj) the fruits of the 
good understanding which subsists between us.’ 

llis clforts to simplify and expedite the conduct of 
public business are duly touched upon in the same letter, 
as well as the chief military reforms efiected under his 
auspices by General Stibbert. There is another point 
on which he dwells with just pride. For many years 
past ho had earnestly desired to ‘ bind men to the 
faithful discharge of their duty by the ties of honour 
and acknowledgment, to abolish fixed salaries, which 
are the scanty pay for dead and unprofitable labour; 

‘ Kaye 
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and to eradicate every temptation and pretext for 
percpiisites, cmbozzlcmc'nts, and corruption;’ to 
reward each otliccr in short according to his proved 
deserts, and so to ‘unite tho interests of individuals 
with that of the puldic/ Jn those days the nominal 
pay for many offices was so small tliat men were 
tempted to eke it out ))y all kinds of illicit means. 
Hastings had no power to redistribute or enlarge the 
regular salaries. But ho did the next best thing. 
Whenever he could, he substituted commissions on 
net receipts for the old system of lixed monthly allow- 
ances helped out by perquisites and private jobs. 
The new mode of remuneration was only aii inter- 
mediate step to the more eomphae ]‘ei‘orm by means 
of salaries really commensurate with the work done, 
and the responsibilities involved. But it proved a 
great step forward in the riglit direction, and it 
wrought ere long a marked improvement in the 
moral tone of the Company’s servants k 





CHAPTER XI 


Benari-s and Oudh 

i 7 tSi-i 783 

The }C<ar 17(81 liad oponod for Hastings over a 
troubled sea of danger, distress, and difficulty. Haidar 
All was raging about the Karnatic ; Goddard and 
Camac were fighting the Maratluis, and French fleets 
were cruising in the Bay of Bengal. When he had 
sent Camac to look after Sindhia, shipped off Coote’s 
soldiers for Madras, started Pearse’s brigade on its 
march southward, and completed his bargain with 
the of Berar, the Governor-General found his 
treasury running very low indeed. Money had to be 
raised somehow, if British India was to be saved. 
In his letter to Scott, he refers briefly to the need of 
doing something at Benares on his way up to Luck- 
now. What he presently did at Benares furnished 
his enemies with fF^sh matter for the great impeach- 
ment which bofel him after his return home. 

Chait Singh, Raja of Benares, was the grandson 
of an adventurer who had ousted his own patron from 
the lands he held as Zainindar under the Mughal rule. 
The adventurers sen, Balwant Singh, the first Raja 
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of Benares, l)ecanie a vassal of tlie Na.ral) Wazir of 
Oudh. In 1775 his fief was transferred by treaty 
from the Wazir to the Company, and Chait Singli 
paid rent for his lands to the Government of Bengal 
on the terms prescribed b}' his former suzerain. His 
feudal rights over the districts of Ghazipur and Benares 
were secured to him and his heirs on payment of a 
yearly tribute wliicli could not be eidianced. But. as 
a vassal of the Company, holding under the same 
kind of tenure as any other great Zamindar, he was 
bound by law, custom, and written agieement, to aid 
Itis new masters with men and money in times of 
extraordinary need. As Lord jMansliold afterwards 
dcclai’ed, ‘ the riglit of the BHtish Government to 
demand military aid of Chait Singh in war was 
proved beyond jtossibility of cpiestion b’ Besides the 
rich treasure stored up in his coffeis, the Baj^ had 
a revenue of half a million sterling, several fortresses 
and some thousands of armed letaineis. 

A first demand of live lakhs in aid of the Govern- 
ment was made upon him in i77(S. This was paid, 
after some attempts at evasion. A like demand was 
made in the following year, and again the Bdja tried 
on various pretexts to shuffle out of his obligations. 
In the course of 1780, Hastings, acting under advice 
from General Sir Eyre Cootc, called upon him to 
furnish two thousand horse for the public service". 
The Raja offered to furnish five hundred and as many 

^ Debates oj the House oj Loyds on the Evidence drlutycd in Ike 'Dial of 
Wa))cn Hastings. Forrebt Foiieat. 
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matchlock-inon; but cvi'ii these wore not forthcoming. 
Ills pl('a of poverty was transparently false, as false 
inrh'ed as were his professions of loyalty to the British 
l ule, at the time wlien lie was coiTcsponding with our 
enemies and raising troojis secretly on his own account, 
(diait Singh liad repeatedly put otf the payment of his 
regular triliute ; his body-guard alone was larger than 
tlie force wliich Hastings lec^uired of him; and the 
Britisli Resident at his court complained of his rude- 
ness and reported his secret plottings with the Oudh 
princesses at Faizabad. Markham, who replaced 
Fowke as Resident in 1781, bad beim charged by 
Hastings to treat the Raja with all mildness and 
fojliearant courtesy. But no entreaties could bring 
Chait Sing] I to ‘ make a sliow of obedience by muster- 
ing evei live hundred horse.’ Hastings loweied his 
demand to one thousand. But the Raja still sent 
evasive answers, and never furnished a single horse- 
man h 

it was afterwards averred by Hastings’ enemies 
that his policy towards Chait Singh was inspired 
by malice and a thirst for i-evenge on the man who, 
in 1777, had sent a messenger to congratulate (haver- 
ing on his reported accession to the post of Governor- 
Ueneral. But the linal verdict of the PeeiV', on this 
very point was far truer to the facts and likelihoods 
of the whole case. Francis openly gloried in repaying 
old giudges with ample interest. lago himself could 
not have outdone him in this line. Nobody, on the 

^ Gloig, A \ber, DslMes 0/ the HoubC oj Lot Us, 
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other hand, who has earefnlly stndi('(l 1 ! istings’ ehar- 
aetor ean doubt that petty personal niotives were never 
allowed to warp his public policy. When Hastings 
was first appointed Governor of Bengal, Clive wrote 
him a friendly letter, in whieli, with his wonted in- 
sight, he hinted a fear that oveimucli good-nature and 
his easy amialdo teinp(u* might soimdimes LnuI him 
astray^. Gleig’s lih^ of Tfastings h'ems with instances 
of his kindly, placable, trustful, p('i-haps too tiustful 
nature. Painted portraits speak as clearly to this 
purport as the printed records themselves. As a 
matter of pure policy, Hastings resolved to make an 
example of his contumacious vassal, whoso conduct 
added a new danger to the many whicli at that 
moment surrounded the Company’s ride in India. 
A heavy tine of forty or fifty lakhs would teach 
the Eaja to obey his mast(‘r\s orders, and would 
help betimes to furnish an empty treasury with the 
sinews of war. 

Chait Singh had already tried upon tlui Goviu nor- 
Geiieral those arts which Kastern rulers have never 
scrupled to employ. He had sent Hastings a peace- 
olfering of two lakhs, which Hastings at once reserv(Ml 
for the CJompany’s use^. Presently, Hastings received 
an offer of twenty lakhs for tho public service. But 
he resolved privately to re([uire the payment of forty 
or fifty lakhs, m^aily half a million of pounds, as 
a fine for tho Haja’s contumacy. In July, 17^1, 
he set out from CJalcutta, impressed, he declares, 
‘with the belief that exiraordii ary means were 

^ Malcolm’s Life of Clue ^ Foiiest, Oleiy. 
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Dccessary, ai)'l those excM-ted witli a strong liaieh to 
preserve the (Company’s interests from sinking "luler 
tlic accumulated weight tliat oppressed them.’ He 
saw a political necessity for curbing the Raja's 
‘ overgrown power/ and ‘making it contriliute to 
the r(;lief of their pr(\ssing exigencies.’ At that 
moment he was at the end of his resources, even 
from loans. Every mail brought letters from Madras 
and Rombay pressing him for money and supplies. 
The pay of the troops was almost everywhere in 
arrear, and Hastings knew not whence to obtain so 
much as the eight or ten lakhs which he had pledged 
himself to forward to Sir Eyre Coote b 

During his aboence Wheler took charge of the 
Government in Calcutta b Mrs. Hastings accom- 
panied her Inisband as far as Monghyr, where she 
remained to recruit her health, while 1 tastings 
travelled on towards Benares with a small escort 
and no parade. At Baxar he met the recusant 
Raja, attended by a large retinue. Ghait Singh 
laid his turban as a mark of submission upon Hast- 
ings’ knees. But his prayer for a private interview 
was haughtily rejected. On the 15th August, the day 
after his arrival at Benares, Hastings sent the Raja 
a formal statement of the charges against him, with 
a demand for a full and categorical reply. Chait 
Singh’s answer appeared ‘so offensive in style and un- 
satisfactory in substance,’ was full in fact of such 
transparent, or, as Lord Thurlow afterwards called 

^ History of the Tiial of Warren Tastings, Esq. (Debrett.) ^ Forrest. 
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them, ‘impudent’ falsehoods, that llas'^mgs oinlered 
l\rarkham to place hiln nndei' arrest h 

Early on the morrow Chait Singdi was made a 
prisoner at huge in his own palaces, with a Sepoy 
guard placed outside, ile sent Hastings a suhmissivi^ 
messag(\ hut he also d(\spatehed sojuo messengt'rs to 
the royal ladies at Eaizaha<l^ Meanwldlo his arnn'd 
retainers from llamnagar crossi'd the (hingt's, and, 
aided ])y the mob of the city, hdl u]){)n the Sepoy 
guard, who, having only unloaded musk('ts and empty 
pouches, were soon cut to pieces where they stood. 
Two more companies marching through the narrow 
streets were nearly destroyed. Chait )Singh himself 
dropped from a terracii ])y a rope of tur]>ans into a 
boat, and was borne in safety to his casthi-palace of 
Ramnagar. 

Thus, partly through his own rashness, but mainly 
through the negligence of his oflicers, Hastings found 
himself in a position of extreme danger, in a garden- 
house garrisoned by thirty Englishmen and a score of 
Sepoys. But the raid do of Benares had no leader, 
and troops from the nearest stations were already 
hurrying to the rescue of a Governor dear to the 
whole army. Popham brought up a battalion of his 
Sepoys. Morgan started without orders from (’awn- 
pur. Trusty messengers bore Hastings’ orders to 
Chanar, Mirzapur, and Lucknow. In the midst of 
anxieties sharpened by risings in Oudh and the mur- 
derous defeat of Mayaffre’s rush upon Ramnagar on 

^ Gleig, Debates f Forrest. ‘ JAbnies. 
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the 2oth, ]L‘ stings qiiietl}^ sent oft to (Jolonel Muir 
liis last wo2'(Ls coucerniug the' treaty he was then 
negotiating witli Sindhia. Warned of danger to his 
little party, ho witlidrew by night to the river- 
fortress of Chanjir. The Nawjib-Wazir made liberal 
offers of help, which Hastings proudly declined. In 
the same spiiit he rejected all overtures from Chait 
Singh, who had mustered an army 40,000 strong within 
ten mihss of (Jhanai*^. 

The country around him was seething with disorder 
and armed rebellion. But the first days of September 
found Popham strong enough to 0}>en a campaign 
which speedily avenged the late disasters, replaced 
the city and province of Benares under British rule, 
and drove Chait Singh for shelter into his last strong- 
hold of Bijaigarh on the heights that overlook the 
northern bank of the Son. The fii'st rumour of 
Popham’s advance sent him flying again with the 
bulk of his treasures into Bundelkhand. The capture 
of Bijaigarh in November closed a brief but brilliant 
campaign. The rich booty found there was forthwith 
divided among the captors, so that Hastings lost his 
only chance of replenishing his treasury at Chait 
Singh s expense. He contrived, however, to secure 
for the Company one great and permanent advan- 
tage. The Raja’s forfeit domains were transferred 
to his nephew on conditions which clearly defined 
his future rights and duties, and doubled the revenue 
formerly payable to the Calcutta Treasury. The re- 
* CHcig, Auber 
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conf|Ucrerl pi'ovinco became thenceforJi, to adopt 
Hastings’ words, 'as much a member’ of the (Com- 
pany’s Government ‘ as the zamindari of Bard wan 
Money, however, was still Avanting for the Govern- 
ment’s immediate needs. During his stay at Chanar 
Hastings received a visit on the i ith September from 
Asaf-ud-daula, the Wazir of Oudh. Owing partly to 
his own folly, but far more to the hard conditions 
imposed by the Francis faction in 1775, the ruler of 
Oudh was sinking deeper and deeper into the (Com- 
pany’s debt. In six years that del)t had risen to a 
million and a half, chiefly on account of the Britisli 
garrisons which alone stood between tin'. Wazir and 
g('neral anarchy. The two Begams, his motlier and 
grandmother, held large Jaghirs or grants of land in 
Oudh, which they governed like absolute sovcj-eigns 
from Faizabad, while they retained for their own use, 
under a British guarantee, the rich treasure which 
belonged of riglit to Shuja-ud-daula’s son and heir. 
Asaf-ud-daula knew that Hastings was m dire need 
of money to maintain the war, while he himself had 
no means of helping him from his own treasury. If 
Hastings would not relieve him from the burden of 
maintaining a British Contingent, he might perhaps 
agree to the Wazir ’s plans for raising money at the 
expense, among others, of his nearest relatives, the 
Begams of Faizabad. 

The Governor-General listened to the Wazir’s pro- 
posals with a readiness sharpened by his knowledge 
‘ Aubei , Stubbs, Gloig. 
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ol‘ tlic aciivL pari wliicJi tlic lu'gains had })ornc in 
( 1 iaii K^iiigh 8 revolt Sonic of their tioops had taken 
M“i\ie(i witli the Ihija of Benares, and the country 
around FaizdMd was openly hostile to the English 
and their ally. 

‘ddiis town’— wrote (Jolonel Tlannayon Scptcniher 
(S, 1781, from Faizahad — ‘has more the appeal ance of 
])elo)m'innf to Chait Siimh than tlic Vizier. The 
ll(‘gams have placed guards to prevent any of my 
])eoplo going to the hazar in it. Within these few 
days Sliaik Kluin, with near icoo horse and foot, has 
maiched from lienci^ to Benares.’ A few days later 
llannay ropoi'ted tiiat t]ie country from Faizahad to 
tlie Ganges was ‘in tlie utmost ferment,’ and tliat 
numhers of people, liorse and foot, were daily sent to 
(diait Singli from Faizal>ad Middleton himself and 
every English olliccr employed in Oudli reported or 
t('stiried to tlie same (‘fleet 

On the 19th Septemher, i7<Si, Hastings signed 
the Treaty of Clianar, which relieved the Nawab- 
Wazir from the chief part of his military obligations, 
and empowered him to resume at will all tin' jaghirs 
Avithin his realm. Fifty-five lakhs were afterwards 
paid into the C/alcutta Treasury, with a promise of 
tva'iity more to ^ollow* Six days later the Wazir 
l(‘-ft (Jhamir resolved, with Hastings’ virtual consent, 
not only to lesume the Begams’ jaghirs, but to 
leclaim for himself the paternal treasure locked up 
in the palace at Faizahad^. 

* Fouc&t. 
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According to Burko, Sheridan, and Llacaulay, the 
Wazir and the Governor-General joined in a plot to 
roh two ladies, one of whom was ‘parent to oiu' of tlio 
robbers.’ As a matter of fact, the robbery had been 
committed in 1775 by the parent ii})on lier son, 
through the intervention of tlie Britisli Besident. In 
spite of Hastings’ solemn protests, the Supremo (coun- 
cil thouglit lit to confirm the unrighteous bargain 
which their agent had forced upon tlie young Wazir. 
Since then Hastings had reluctantly but loyally 
stood by an agreement contraiy to justice, policy, 
and good faith b Ho now saw his way to place 
matters on a fairer footing. The B('gams, he held, had 
clearly forfeited all light both to their jnglnrs and the 
treasure from which they drenv the means of plotting 
against tlieir own sovereign and his English allh^s 
So far from conniving at an act of robbery, lui had 
pledged the Wazir at (Jhamir to gi'ant his kinswomen 
liberal pensions in exchange for the military fiefs 
which they had no lawful light to hold*^'. 

After his lotiirn to Lucknow, the Wazii-’s coui’ago 
began to fail him. His mother, tlui chief B(*gam, was 
a woman of strong mind and violent temper, and 
Asaf-ud-dauLa found many excuses for delaying the 
fulfilment of his late compact. Ih^t Hastings pini'ed 
him to his promises by thnaitmiing to withdraw his 
Besident and the British troops from (Judh. Middle- 
ton, who had once more replaced Biistow at liUcknow, 
was oi-dered to stand no more shutlling fj-om the weak- 

* Dchaks oj Ju House oj Loids. 
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kn('od ruler tliat kiugdoui. J>(‘foie the close of 1781 
JlaHiiiigs had learned enough to convince him that the 
Hegams deserved small mercy at their kinsman’s hands. 
It was shown l)y evidence which afterwards satisfied 
Ids judges in the House of Lords that they had helped 
(Jhait Singli witli men and money, and fomented in- 
surreetioii against tlieir own sovereign. In order that 
flic evidence worked into his ‘Narrative’ of the late 
rehellion irdght Ix^ duly attested, and that Middleton 
might be fully informed of his views and wishes, he 
persuadc'd Impey, wlio had come to see him at Benares 
in Octobei’, to extend his Journey to Lucknow. Impey 
accordiiigly went thitlnu*, had a talk with the Resident, 
and took a numl)er of affidavits duly signed before 
him on oathh It is strange to think that so harmless 
a i^rocetding should afterwards have been charged 
against him as a crimes; still strajiger that in this 
matter Macaulay should have followed in the wake of 
Sheridan and Burke. 

Before Hastings got back to Calcutta in February, 
178:2, the Mhizir had taken heart to fulfil his promises 
made at Cluinar. The jaghirs were resumed in spite 
of an armed resistance. His British troops entered 
the palace of Faizabad, and the two eunuchs who 
managed the Begams’ affairs were compelled by 
scanty fare and confinement in chains to disgorge some 
of the wealth stored up by the late Wazir. The 
money thus obtained was remitted to Calcutta, and the 
balance still due to the Company was ere long made 
‘ btuplibii, Impey. 
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good from the revenues of the resumed jegliirs. After 
some mouths of further bondage, the cruelty of which 
was absurdly exaggerated by Hastings’ accusers, the 
eunuchs in December were set free, under peremptory 
instructions from Hastings himself. The Begams, 
who had siifiered no indignities and very little dis- 
comfort, lived to send Hastings ‘ strong letters of 
friendship and commiseration’ during his trial before 
the House of Lords. Tim youiiger lady Avas ‘alive 
and liearty, and very rich,’ whoii Lord Valentia visited 
Luchnow in i 80 ; and one of tlic eunuchs on the same 
occasion Avas reported as being * well, fat, and enor- 
mously rich 

Hastings’ conduct througliout these transactions, as 
A\A‘ll as his treatment of (Jliait Singh, AA^as condemnc<l 
by the Court of Diiectors, and furnished grounds for 
one of the charges on whicli he was afterwards im- 
peached and acipiitted. The despoiling of the Begams 
Avould give his enemies a iieAV handle for viohmt 
invective, and commentators a tlienio for endless 
debate. In the eyes of Burke and his folloAvers 
Avhatever Hastings did or sanctioned was sure to be 
Avrong. But to judge his acts by the torchlights of 
party prejudice and passion Avould be as unfair as to 
judge them solely by the ethical and political standards 
of our own day. Apart from the question of public 
needs, he had no reason to doubt that the Begams had 
been ‘ levying Avar against tlie Company,’ besides 
being a constant danger to the peace of Oudh. The 

^ CUi’ig, liiipcy, Wilbon’s Note on Mill, 
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r(*siiTii])tion 3p tlirir jn^lnvR wa8 a stroke of sound 
policy, wliicli liad been only too long defeirod. The 
seizure of the treasure was justified by the Tlegaiiivs' 
conduct, both tow«‘U'ds the English and their own 
sovereign. As for the eunuchs, it seems absurd to 
hold Hastings accountal)lc for ‘ tortures ’ wliich were 
never inflicted, and for indignities of which, at the 
tiiiu\ he never heard. Oudh was still in eflect an 
ii\d('pendent State ruled by its own sovc'reign ; and 
Hastings deemed it no part of his duty to meddle with 
cv(M y detail of the measun's adopte<l by his ally. 

Had Hastings been half as greedy and unsci'upulous 
as his eiK'Hiies loved to paint him, he miglit have 
ndurnod home ‘rich beyond the dreams of avarice:' 
rich (‘iiough to determine the vote of the House of 
(Jommoiis on any question atiecting himself. Ho 
would certainly have kept for his own use the ten 
lakhs of rupees which Asaf-ud-dauhi had presented to 
him at (diamir. Hut instead of pocketing this gift, he 
assured the Court of Directors that the whole sum 
would be expended in their seivice, unless they 
alloAved him, as a special mark of their approval, to 
keep it for himself. The Directors took no notice of 
his suggestion. Although he accounted for every 
rupee of the mon(‘y, the fact of its acceptance foi’ined 
one of the charges on which Hastings was to bo 
im])('ached by the Commons and ac(|uitted by the 
kordsh 


’ (JK'ig Ikhaks. 
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]\lFANWiiTTiE in Eni;laiul fiTsh storms wrro brewing 
against tbo Governor wliosc aeliicvements in the fai 
Kast were tlio one bright spot in tlio pietnnj of Eng- 
land’s unceitain airngglo with a world in arms The 
rancour of Francis, who might have sat for Milton’s 
Eelial or Pope’s ‘ familiar toad,’ was doing its ].oisonons 
work. P)nrko’s fury against the Gov(n*nor-General 
Avas inflamed not only by the arts of Francis, but by 
loiters from his ])rother William, then Ag(sit with the 
Paja of Tanjore, and a partisan of Lord ]\laeariney in 
his frequent quarrels with tlu; Siqueme Council. 

In i 7(S2 Lord North’s Ministry wais replac(‘d l)y 
that of lloekingham, in which Buiko's party had a 
heading voice. With the help of Dundas^ fh('y cari iisl 
tlirough the Commons a vote of (asisui-o on Hastings ; 
and the Directors slavishly proceeded to recommend 
his recall. But in July a new Ministry umhu* Lord 
Shell)urne came into power, and tlio Court of Pi'o- 
prietors, once more rallying to the causi'. of their old 
favourite, steadily refused vO mab him a scapegoat 
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for other m 'n’s shortcomings. The vote for recall 
which luid passed the Board on the 22nd October was 
theiofore rescinded on the 31st. The Court of Pro- 
prietors plaiidy taxed the J)ircctors with throwing 
upon ITastijigs all the blame for measures arising 
mainly out of their own commands. They declared 
that Hastings was doing his best to bring about a 
general pc^ace, that his conduct of the war against 
Haidar and the French merited the warmest appro- 
bation, and that his recall at so critical a moment 
would bo ‘evidently injurious to the interest of the 
(\)mpany and the nation b’ 

Early in 1783 Impey received the order for his 
recall as voted by the Commons in the previous ^fay. 
This was another shaft from Francis’ quiver. To the 
strictures of the India House upon his own conduct 
Hastings joplied in language of indignant yet lofty 
scorn. He had been arraigned before the people of 
England for ‘acts of such complicated aggravation 
that, if they were true, no punishment short of death 
could atone for the injury which the interest and 
credit of the public has sustained in them.’ To every 
statement made on behalf of Cliait Singh he offered a 
flat denial. ‘ The man whom you have thus ranked 
among Hie princes of India will be astonished when 
he hears of it — at an elevation so unlooked for.’ He 
taunted the Directors with becoming the Baja’s advo- 
cates against their own interests. In spite of the 
difficulties which, thanks to the home poweis, had so 
' Auboi, Glt)ig 
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loiio ])esot him, he pl(‘as(‘d lumsi'lf \\ ith ^he hope tliat, 
iu fui/ure records of the (Company’s ride, ‘ this ti^rm of 
its administration will appear not tlie least conducive 
to the interests of the Company, nor the least rcdlec- 
tive of the honour of the Hritish name.’ Gratitude to 
his masters had liitherto kept 1dm faithful to his 
trust. But now it only remained for him to deidarc^ 
his intention to ri'sign their s(Tvice as soon as he 
could do so without prejudice to tlu'ir affairs. Should 
they insist on ordcrini^ him to restore (Jhait Singh to 
his former position, he would instantly give up his 
station and their service h 

The challenge thus directly hurled in March, 17(83, 
was not to be promptly taken up. Chait Singh re- 
mained in comfortable exile at Gwalior, and Benares 
became a Biitish province. Hastings serve 1 on for 
yet two years, chafing often under fri'sh annoyances, 
but patiently working out his schemes for the general 
good. At the council-board he was constantly op2)osed 
by Macpherson and Stables, and could not always 
reckon upon Wholcr’s vote. The Governor of Madras 
rebelled against every order received from (^alcutta. 
and inflamed the minds of the Directors ^vith angry 
complaints against their Governor-General. Hastings’ 
agents ai; Lucknow and Benares were again replac'd 
by friends of Francis and nominees ol the India House. 
At home Lord Shelburne’s Ministry, if less unfriendly 
than its predecessor, was too weak to give him any 
effectual support, and in April its place was taken by 
* Aul^r. 
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(V)alitioii iMinistry of Lord North and Fox, in 
which room was made for Francis' tool and irmuth- 
piccc, Edmund J^uiko. 

Such a conjunction bode<l ill Ijotli for Hastings and 
tlu' (murt of Directors. But King George hims(‘]f was 
aliv(‘- to the folly of recalling a Governor whose work 
in India was still to complete; and his intense dislike 
to the great Whig leader and all his party helped 
to ensure the failure of Fox’s India Bill, which aimed 
at transferring the whole government of India from the 
Company to seven Directors appointed by the IMinis- 
tiy, and removable only upon an address from Barlia- 
menb. In spite of Burke’s eloquence and a majority 
in the House of Commons, the bill was thrown out 
by the Lords in December, and the year 1784 opened 
on a new Ministry, headed by William Bittk 

In November, 1783, the Court of Proprietors had 
eairied, all but unanimously, a vote of thanks to 
Hastings for his many and invaluable services. To 
him and his friends the outgoing Min io try gave nearly 
all the credit for their defeat. Among the new 
Ministers he had several warm friends, and hardly 
one enemy, except Dundas. Even Dundas, who had 
steadily denounced his foreign policy, seemed for the 
moment dazzled by the latest proofs of Hastings’ 
success in the tieids of war and diplomacy. ‘ I once 
thought’ — wore his words to Major Scott — ‘that he 
could not make peace with the Marathas ; but I have 
been mistaken. His relief and support of the Kaimatic, 

^ Gleig, Aubor, Sir G, C. Lowi ’s AdministraUons of Great Butain. 
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his iDipr()V(‘nK‘nt of the r('V(‘nii(‘S of r»(‘n"*al, his spirit 
and i etivity, claim e\ery degree of praise tliat 1 (*an 
bestow upon liim, and every support tliat his Majesty's 
nuuisiei s can affurd him h’ 

In I 783 Hastings laid faii'ly recovered from a serious 
illness which befel him in the previous year, delaying 
for some months the progress of his adrninistiativo 
labours. By this time the puppet Emperor of Delhi 
was turning eyes of appc‘.al towards the rulers of 
Bengal. With a view to giving him what help he could, 
Hastings sent two English envoys to his court. Their 
reports convinced him of Shah Alam’s prefere nce for 
an English alliance to the kind of service which Ma~ 
dliaji Sindh ia was prepared to ofhn' him. But the 
Governor-General, hampered l)y timid or opposing 
colleagues, found that ho could not interfere to any 
good purpose ; and Sindhia, in tho following year, 
was ruling as Shah Alam’s chosen lieutenant over 
the provinces tliat still bedonged in name to the 
House of Babar^ 

Lord Macartney’s insolent defiance of the Supremo 
Council’s orders, especially with regard to the Nawab 
of Arcot and the negotiations with Tipti, would 
have been cut short by his suspension from oflice, had 
Hastings’ colleagues seconded their chief. It tried 
his patience sorely to see Fowke mismanaging affaii's 
at Benares ; while Bristow’s unauthorised meddling 
at Lucknow gave just offence to the Wazir’s ministers, 
and upset all Hastings’ schemes for the bettor govern- 
^ Gluig. - Mill Keene. 
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mont of Or Hi. IFis colleagues supported Bristow 
against the Nawah-Wazir. Wlieler at last ga\e in, 
and in January, 178^1, Th'istow was recalled. In the 
niiddle of the next month Hastings si^t out on his last 
tour up-country to Benares and Lucknow 

By that time his stanch friend Impey was on his 
way home to defend himself triumphantly before the 
Commons from all the chargi'S whi(*h Burke and 
Francis brought against him. By that time also he 
had taken a fond farewell of ]\Irs. Hastings ; whose 
failing liealtli had caused him dec^p anxiety for many 
months past. To part, even for a year, from one who, 
in (jleig’s words, had long been ‘ his friend, his confi- 
dant, his solace, his supreme didight,’ was for Hastings 
a bitter trial. He had hoped to share her homeward 
voyage ; but duty held him a year longer to his 
tliankless post. The peace with Tipu was still 
to settle ; the quarrel with Macartney still raged ; a 
famine had broken out in Upper India which threat- 
ened to reach Bengal, and the affairs of Oudh calhsl 
lor his personal super\ision. 

At Patna he met his kinsman. Captain Turner, 
whom he had despatched a year before on a mission to 
the infant Lama of Tibet. On his journey from Baxar 
to Benares, he was saddened by frequent traces of l(;ng 
prevailing drought, and‘ fatigued ’ by piteous complaints 
from the suffereis who thronged his path. In the city 
of Benares he found matters well ordered under the con- 
tiol of Muhammad Baza Khan, while the surrounding 

^ FolK'st 
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districts had sudcred not more from famino tlian o(li(‘lal 
misrule. Tie forwarded to his t^ouncil a well-laid 
plan for reforming the local administration f TTis 
stay at J.ucknow extended from April to the latter 
part of August. He succe(Mle<l in rescuing the Wazir’s 
linances from utter wreck, and })laced the govorniiumt 
in the hands of two able and trustworthy ministers. 
At Faizabad he made fritmds of the Begams by 
restoring to tliem a part of their Jaghiis. 

In Hepteml)er I Tastings sailed down the rain-swollen 
(hinges to Benares, accompanied ]>y the young Sluiln 
zada, Prince Jawan Bakht, who had lied from Delhi to 
laicknow in quest of aid for his father from the perils 
that encompassed lum llas<Tngs toolc a fancy to hi,-, 
youthful visitor and a friendly interest in his story. 
Put he could only advise the prince to lotinn houu‘ 
and look to Sindliia for the protection his fathei* 
needed from the tights and plottings within his own 
ca])ital, and from the encroachments of Sikh in- 
vaders on Mughal grounds TTis letters to liis wife at 
this period are full of matter likely to interest om3 
who had so long shared his public cares as well as liis 
private experiences. Of his way of life he writes, ‘ I 
eat sparingly ; I never sup, and am generally in bed 
])y ten. I breakfast at six. I bathe with cold water 
daily, and while I was at TiUcknow, twice a day.’ If a 
heavy burden still weighed upon his mind, the business 
which now occupied it was light, uniform, ‘ and with 
little vexation.’ And, unless every bo<ly was conspiring 
^ Forrcht. Fojira* (Ucig 
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to deceive ]i\ n, ‘all ranks of people were pleased, not 
])eeausc 1 did good but l)ecaiise 1 did no ill k’ 

The iK'WS of Wliel<‘r\s death quickened his return 
to ( 'aleutla. At Jlejuires, 'vvliere he parted from tlic 
Shahzada, the bare l>rown fields were now green 
with the promise of a rich harvest, and his measures 
for reforming abuses were already bearing some fruit. 
On tl le 4th Novemlier he reached Calcutta, where a 
scolding l('tt(ir from the India House awaited him. This 
was soon folloAved by tidings of Pitt’s India Bill, 
ANdiicli })hiced the Company as a political power under 
tli(' direct control of a Ministerial Board. II as lings 
ielt that some passages of Pitt’s speech in support of 
tills measure were viitually levelled at himsidf. lie 
was ‘literally sick of suspense,’ and a further study 
of the Bill con\inccd him that his resignation wuis 
‘ (expected and desired.’ As soon as ]\Iacpherson 
should pledge Idmself to respect the new arrangements 
made with the ruler of Oudh, he Avould prepare for 
his homew^ard vojuige. ‘ I will Avaiu for no advices ’ 
— he wrote to Mrs. Hastings — ' They have given me 
my fieedom and opened tln‘ road to my happiness.’ 

One of his last acts as Governor-General was to 
review the tioops which had fought so bravely under 
Colonel Pearsc against Haidar All and his son. As lie 
rode bareheaded, in a plain blue coat, along the 
diminished ranks of Sepo^^s dressed in motley and 
patched uniforms, the cheers that greeted him show^cd 
the strength of his hohl on the allections of tlie 
* Uieig. 
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I'ongal an^3^ Swords ot' lioiiour weie bestowi^d on 
Peai’vSO and two of Ids officers ; and the C.Vdonelj whom 
Hastingg was ‘ proud to call his fiiend,’ was requested 
publicly to thank his officcTS and men Ibr their past 
services. Nor were Goddard’s soldiers forgotten. 
Kvery Sepoy who had served in Southern or Western 
India received a medal, and to every soldier, white or 
black, in either army was granted an increase of his 
monthly pay^. 

In the last year ot‘ his lule Hastings had helped to 
found the Avsiatic Society, whose first President was 
Sir William Jones, the next Chief Justice of Bengal. 
WaiTen Hastings was the first Knglishman who 
persuaded the Pandits of Benares to unlock the 
treasures of Sanskiit liteiatuie, and to aid him in 
codifying the Hindu laws. He encoiu'aged icholai’s 
like Halhed, Anderson, and Hamilton, to translate and 
arrange the current law-books, Hindu and Muham- 
madan. Of art, as well as science and learning, 
he showed hiinsv^lf a liberal and discerning patron. 
Imhoff was but the fiist of several painters for whom 
his bounty or his iniluence secured a lucrative career 
in the East. Zoffany painted his ‘ J^ast Supper ’ for 
the new church of St. John in Calcutta, the first stone 
of which was laid by Wilder, as Hastings’ deputy, in 
April, 1784'^. 

The last few weeks of his stay in India were spent 
in woiking up all arieais of public business, in 

' still, s,. 
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(lovi.siiiy iHn» sclirines of rclreiiclniioiit and ix'forin, 
in receiving farewell addresses, and in writing farewell 
l(‘tt(‘is to all the native chiefs and princes connected 
with his Covernnient. 0 ]i the jst February, i7(S5, ho 
handed over the k(‘ys of the Treasury and Fort William 
to his second in C(nnicd, Sir John JMaepherson. He 
t(j()k h^ave of his colleaiiues in words of indeiuned 
kindliiH'ss and large liopie A cs'owd of friends and 
admirers gie,eted liim as, for the last time, lie entei*ed 
his house at Alipur, now the aliodo of the bieutenant- 
Clovernor of llcngak That aftoxioon three intimate 
friends aeconipanii'd him to tlie (diat, and went with 
him down the river to Kijri. Oji the 8tli February, 
1785, they left him on boaid the IkrriiKjton^ whicli 
bore him liomewards to the land he had not seen for 
sixteen yeais. 

The foK'going pages liave shown wliat kind of work 
Warien Hastings wrouglit for his masters during the 
thirteen years of his ude in Bengal. In 1772 he 
found that huge and fertile province sunk in general 
wretch(‘dness and disorder. Outside tlie trading 
iactories and the British cantonments cliaos reigned 
supreme. Law and justic(‘ and civil order were words 
of little meaning. Tlie stiong everywhere preyed 
upon the weak ; t he mass of the jieople were oppressed 
and plundered alike liy the Nawab’s own oflicers and ])y 
the servants of an Knglish trading-company. Bands 
of rubbers and gangs of revenue agents cairied off 
what war and famine had spared. The IMawai])’s 
go\einnient wait powejless for an}' good purpose, 
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while the sway of the (^ompany rested on no i‘u1(‘S 
except those of the counting-house and the harraek. 
And they had no schenui of foreign policy fit to cope 
with the dangejs that surrounded liengal. 

All this Hastings scd hiniself to amend or to foi'in 
an(‘w. Tlie chnnges wi ought hy liis doin(\stic and lils 
foreign ])olicy mark a veiy important (^p()(*h in our 
Indian history. Jjefore his time no })art of British 
India poss(‘Sscd a government woilhy oi‘ the name. 
Ilis genius and energy first gave clear and permanent 
shape to wliat had been a mere rudE indujedaque 
^iiiules. Tlie administrative system winch he built up 
in those tliirteen y(‘ais nmiains essimtially the system 
of the present day. As lu^ said liimsc'll'in his writtiui 
defence before the Lords, ‘ Bvauy division of olficial 
business, and every depaitment of (joverinm nt whi(*]i 
now exists in Bengal, . . . ai(5 of’ my formation. The 
establishment formed for th(3 administration of tlu^ 
revemue, the institution of the courts of civil and 
criminal justice in the province of l*{‘ngal and it> 
immediate dcpendenci(\s, the form of Goveim merit 
established for the province of Benares . . . were 
created by me. Two great sources of revenue, opium 
and salt, were of my criaition. ... To sum up all, [ 
maintained the provinces of my immediate administiva- 
tioii in a state of peace, plenty, and secuilty, when 
every other member of the British empiie was Involved 
in external war or civil tumult h’ 

Hastings had not only given a strong and stable 

' Jfi'-tonj oj (hr I'lud (ij 
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government co Bengal; he had gradually raised the 
Company into a commanding place among the chief 
})oUiical powers in India, lie made no conquests; 
but his treaties and his subsidiary system paved the 
way for the final overthrow or defeat of every power 
that sought to hinder the growth of our Basttun 
em[)Ir(i. 

Another passage from the paper already quoted 
sums up the main achievements of his rule: — • 

‘ The valour of others acquired ; I enlarged, and 
gave shape and consistency to the dominion which 
you hold there ; 1 preserved it ; I sent forth its armies 
with an cfiectual, but economical hand, through un- 
known and hostile regions, to the support of your 
other possessions ; to the retrieval of one from degra- 
dation and dishonour, and of the other from utter loss 
and subjection. I maintained the wars which weie 
of your formation or that of others, not of mine. 
I won one member of the great Indian Confederacy 
from it [the Nizam] ])y an act of seasonable resti- 
tution ; with another [Mudaji Bhonsla] I maintained 
a secret intercourse, and converted him into a friend ; 
a third [Sindhia] I drew ofi‘ by diversion and negotia- 
tion, and employed him as the instrument of peace. . . . 
I accomplished a neace, and I hope an everlasting one, 
with one great State [the Marathas], and I at least 
afforded the efficient means by which a peace, if not 
so durable, more seasonable at least, was accomplished 
with another [Mysoie].* 

When we reuie uber under what conditions all this 
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work waH aoroinplisliod by a in<an wlir had had no 
special training tor such tasks, who was continually 
hampered by hostilo or uncertain colleagues, by 
fractious or untrustwoithy subordinates, ])y half- 
hearted, weak^ or treacluu-ous alli('s, by a captious 
and distrustful (Joint of Directors, by unsparing- 
assailants in the House of Commons, and by Ministeis 
who used him as a mere pawn in their political game 
we can only wonder the more at the vei-satilo g('nius, 
the patient energy, the dauntless self-reliance, the un- 
yielding grasp, tho stubborn yet phablo strength of 
will, which enabled him, often single-handed, in spib' 
of all hindrances, to bring so many of his schemes for 
tho general good to a prosperous issue. Even Macau- 
lay, who tinds him wanting in r(\spect for tho rights 
and in sympathy for the sufferings of others — which 
is not tuie — pays all due homage to his great (|ualili('s 
as statesman and ruLn*, and bears Jidmiring witn(\s3 
to Diis dauntless courage, his lionourablo poverty, liis 
fervent zeal for tho interests of the State, his nolde 
e(juanimity, tried by both extiemes of fortune, and 
never disturbed by either.’ 

For oflicial industry Hastings can hardly have 
been surpassed by Dalhousie himself. In oflicial 
courage he seems to stand alone, because none of his 
successors had to encounter all the trials and disad- 
vantages which fell to his lot. That he made many 
mistakes during bis long rule, through ignorance or 
imperfect information; that he changed his opinion 
and was sometimes biassed by hi*' feelings ; that ho 
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soiDetim(5.s jr'^lged orroneously anrl acted wrongly, is 
onl^ to admit, with Horace Wilson, that he was like 
oth(‘r men. He was not, however, as Wilson has well 
said, ‘judged like otlier men; l)ut eveiy mistake or 
misconc(‘ption, every liasty impression, every fluctuat- 
ing purposii, every injudicious resolution, was hunted 
out, made public, and arrayed in evidence against 
him b’ Few statesmen indeed have paid so heavily 
for the sins of other men, or liave sutfered such cruel 
and prolonged injustice from the passions and pre- 
judices, both personal and political, of their own age. 
In view of the evils wrought even now by party 
I'ancour and political prejudice, it is easy to understand 
how Hastings’ pre-eminent services to his country 
came to bo rewarded, in his own words, ‘ with con- 
liscation disgrace, and a life of impeachment.’ And 
much of the evil wrought by the malignity of Francis 
and the eloquence of Ifurke and Sheridan still lives 
in the ‘sph'iidid romance * woven by ^lacaulay out of 
documents which a calmer and more v.-areful workman 
would have conned with very ditierent eyes. 


^ Wilson’s A'l/ts on MiU 



CHAPTER XllI 
Hastings in Exgland 
1785-1 818 

On the 13th June, 1785, Hastings landed at 
Ply month, after a voyage comparatively sliort and 
wholly uneventful, except for a brief stay at St. 
IRdena. He had employed much of his time iu 
writing a narrative of the hist three m )nths of 
his rule, and in putting some odes of Horace into 
a modern English dress. His free yet scholarly 
rendering of tlie ' Otium divos rogat’ shows tluj skill 
of a graceful vci'silier in adapting the old ])oet’s 
thoughts to his own ex])eri(‘nces. Tin; following 
stanza, Avhich tells its own tale, uia)^ be tak('U as a 
lair sample of his literary craftsmanship 

‘No fears liis peace of inirul .-miioy, 

Lest printed lies his ftuno destroy, 

Whiidi labor'd yeais have »v’ n ; 

Nor pack'd committee's break hi‘< icst, 

Nor aval ICO sends linn Ibith ni (piest 
Of chines beneath tlie siin.' 

.His first care of course was to rejoin his beloved 
wife, who had been gracio: sly recei\(Ml at ('ourt h\ 
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tlu.' iiuAcvr Chai-lotto. lT<‘r ]uisl)jiii(l foniid 

liimself equally honoured by the King, while one at 
leant of the Ministers, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
grecded him as an old fricmd. Even Dundas, who had 
become Ih'esident of tlie new Board of Control, 
received him with ad aj)parent favour. The C'ourt of 
Directors unanimously thanked him for his eminent 
services. lie found himself in short, to use his own 
woids, ^eveiy where and universally treated with 
(‘vidences, apparent even to my own observation, tliat 
I possess the good oi)inion of the country.’ If any 
shadow of coming trouble ever crossed Ids path, if he 
still at times r('gretted that his wife had not become 
a raotlier, the man's buoyant, hopiTulspirit soon passed 
out into th(5 sunshine of present happiness and of 
d]*(‘ams that might some day be fulfilled. One dream 
of his childljood was fulfilled three years later, when 
the gi eater part of Daylesford fell by purchase into 
his hands. The vast fortune which his foes accused 
him of having extorted from the princes and people of 
India amounted only to .^^’(So,oco, besides half that sum 
settled upon his wife. For a Governor-General of 
eleven years’ standing this was a very mciest saving 
from an income of o£’25,ooo a year 

Hastings’ dreams of peace from persecution and of 
some public rev»ard for his past services were soon 
to be rudely dispelled. In June, 17H5, Burke had 
proclaimed to the House of Commons his intention to 
‘ make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman 

* Debaits u/ the House of Louis, 
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just rotiirnod from India.* In the folio , vino* Fohrnaiy 
be carried out his threat by moving for copies of 
various papers bearing on the case in hand. In spitii 
of rebuffs from the IMinistry, he presenbal in April 
a list of the charges which, with Francis’ help, ho had 
already framed against the Indian Verres, the modern 
Nero steeped in the blood of a helpless nation. A 
long answer in defence, hastily written at five days’ 
notice, and read out in part by Hastings himself 
before the Commons, was heard with a deference 
which its author mistook for approval. ‘ It instantly 
turned all minds to my own way,’ he wrote to a 
friend in India 

From this delusion he wns awakemsl in June, when 
Burke entered on his first charge — the hiring out of 
Bi'itish soldiers ^ for the purpose of extir[/ating the 
innocent and heljiless peojile ’ of llohilkhand. On 
this charge Burke and his friends were decisively 
beaten. On the 13th Fox opened the charge of 
wanton cruelty and gi*oss extortion practised by 
Hastings on the Kajah of Benares. Pitt’s speech on 
this occasion took both parties by surprise. After a 
long and able defence of Hastings’ conduct on the 
main points at issue, he declared his intention to vote 
for the impeachment, because Mr. Hastings had 
clearly ‘ intended to punish Chait Singh with too 
much severity.’ The most probable nason for so 
sudden a change of front was political expediency 
alone. Hastings was tlu^ Jonah whose piesence 


Oieig. 
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eiu]aiig(‘rc'(l sliip of State. Many of Pitt’s fol- 
lowers Hocked into the same ]obl)y with those of Pox 
and Burke, and the hostile vote was carried ])y a 
majority of thirty-nine. 

In ^'(ibruary, J7(S7, the cdiari^e concerning the Oudh 
]k‘ganis was opened by Sheridan in a long speech, 
whose dazzling elo(pience played over a rich tick! of 
falsehoods, fallacies, exaggerations, and half-truths. 
Pitt joined in the attack upon Hastings, whose guilt 
was allirmed by a majority of nearly three to one. 
The work of accusation went on so triumphantly, 
that the Commons on the loth JMay decided to 
impeach Warien Hastings for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours at the bar of the 1 louse of Lords. Thitlu'r 
on tlie 2ist the great Governor was brought l>y the 
Sergeant at-Arms to liear the articles of his impeach- 
ment read out by Burke. A committee of twenty 
commoners, headed by Lurke himself, w^as appoinhsl 
to conduct the tiial of a man who deservi'd th(^ 
liighest honours that his country couki have bestowed. 
The real author of the impeachment, Philip Prancis, 
was very properly excluded, ]n spite of Burke’s 
pleadings, from a place upon the committee. But he 
was allowinl to attend tluur meetings, and to aid them 
liberally with the fiuits of his misapplied talents and 
inventive spite. 

The remainder of that year Hastings spent in pre- 
parations for liis defence. Three eminent barristers, 
Law, Dallas, and Plumer, worked zealously on his 
Itelialf in c-oncert with tlu faithful iMajor John Scott, 
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and Ills I’liciids in India l)nsi(‘d tlu .iisidvcs witli 
collecting- testimonials and ‘ otliei creditable voncliei’s/ 
from the very pc'ople whom ]h‘ was said to have 
plundered and o[)pressed. On the 1 ]th Fid>ruary, 
i 7(S8, l)eg*an in W(‘stminster Hall the (amous trial 
whose opening scene ins])ired om; of the most splendid 
passagn^s that evc'r came from Aracaulay’s pen. Into 
this scene I tastings (.‘iitered in ‘a plain, poppy- 
coloured suit of clothes h’ His small, spai’e ligiire 
was still upright, and his bearing showed a dm', 
mixture of deference ami dignity. A high forelu'a<l, 
with arclnsl eyebrows overhanging soil, sad eyes, 
which ])rescntly Hashed defiance on his aeeus('rs-, 
a long sensitive nose that contrasted with the tinner 
lines of his imnitli and chin, and tluj calm }ial]or of an 
oval face framed in brown waving hair, — all seenu'd 
to harmonise with the leading traits of his charaeb'r 
and the che({uercd story of his past libs 

Two da}s were spent in ri'ading out the tw<'nty 
charges and the detendant’s ngdies to (‘a(‘h. Jhn-kifs 
opening speech on the whole case lasted through four 
da}s, and drove some of his hearers into hysterical 
tits with its revolting details of imaginary crimes and 
atrocities almost beyond belic'f. The speaker’s long- 
winded yet soul-stirring eloipiencc drew forth some 
wolds of praise even from the haidlu^aded Thurlow, 
and made Hastings fancy himself the monster which 
Huike was painting him in a rich variety of phrase. 
But there were some at least of Burke’s audicuicc 


(Uoig. 


^ Sfel< y’s 2\inn Burney and her Ftands. 
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whom all th t liow of turbid orator}/ left iiiially 
masters of themselves. Fanny Burney^ for instance, 
lias vividly described the different stages of feebng 
thiough which she passed, from the highest admira^ 
ijon of the orators varie<l powei-s, through some 
monumts of sheer despair for the cause of Hastings, 
down to the pei-fect composure with which she 
followed Fluke’s later comments and tiiades, when 
his charges became more general and his violence 
inorc and more uncontrolled. Then indeed, ‘there 
a})})eared n\ore of study than of truth, more of in- 
\('ctive than of justie.c, and in shoit so little of proof 
to so much of passion, that in a very short time I 
began to lift u}) my head; my siait Avas no longer un- 
easy, my 0 } es were indifferent which way they 
looked or what object caught them ; ’ until at last she 
found herself ‘a mere spectator in a public place,’ 
looking calmly about her Avith opera-glass in hand k 
The next sittings of the Court Avere taken up in 
discussbig points of procedure, in hearing the speeches 
of Fox and Grey on the Benares charge, in reading 
documents, examining Avitnesscs for the prosecution, 
and listening to the Managers’ last Avords. In the 
middle of April one of the Managers opened the charg(3 
concerning the Begams, Avhich was summed up early 
in June by Sherid m in a long, sarcastic, highly glitter- 
ing speech, that ended by his sinking gracefully into 
Burke’s arms. Thereupon the Court, having sat for 
thirt}-live da}s, adjourned to the folIoAving year. 

^ Olc’ig l>ebietg Moiioy a 
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The K ilia’s ilh.iess in auluinii led to nny d('l)a,ieb 
on ih(' Jteginicy, and th(> trial could not pj’oceed 
helbre April, 1789. After seventeen sittings taken up 
with the third charge, which concerned the n'C(‘l])t of 
presents, the Loi’ds again adjourned. In 1790 Pai- 
liainent was dissolved, and tlie great tiial made vcuy 
little progress. In the following May the Managers 
went through the charge of coiruption, and the re- 
maining charges were dropped by general consent 
That year’s sittings closed with tlie reading of 
Hastings’ defence ; a powerful and teniperate stah'.- 
ment of the facts which went to prove not only the 
greatness of his public services, but his entire in- 
nocence of the wrong-doing laid lo his charge. On 
the latter point ho laid particular stress, disclaiming 
and protesting against the notion that ho h id dwelt 
upon his merits and services merely as ‘a set-off 
against confessed offences.’ If he was guilty of those 
ofl’ences let him be convicted, he said, and punished 
according to hi. deserts. ‘No, my Lords; I have 
troubled you with this long recital, not as an extenu- 
ation of the crimes which have been imputed to me, 
but as an argument of the impossibility of my having 
committed them 

So strong indeed was Hastings’ belief in his own 
innocence, that he begged his judges, if it so pleased 
them, to pass their decision at once U[)un the case as 
it then stood. But more than three }eais had yet to 
elapse before that decision was pronounced. Two of 
» Deb.att. 
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those yeais ^crc spent in hearing the case for the 
defence, which Law, the future Lord Ellenborough, 
opcuied with a long, masterly, and temperate speed i, 
tliat made Ins name, says Brougham, both as a lawyer 
and a speaker, and soon i*aised him to ‘ the highest 
walks of the bar.’ At last, in 1794, the Managers 
replied upon the several cliarg(‘s ; Loi*d Cornwallis, 
fresh from his successful rule in India, gave timely 
evidence in Hastings’ favour; and Burke finally 
summed up the case against him in a violent spc'eeh 
nine days long, which exhausted the whole vocabulary 
of licensed vituperation. It was in fact one prolonged 
yell of foul-mouthed fury, of which Law solemnly 
affirmed in the House of Commons, that ‘ the English 
language did not afford expressions more gross, violent, 
abusive, and indecent than tliose which the Manager 
liad used.’ The best passages in that speech, he added, 
were but ‘ sublime and beautiful nonsense ; at other 
times his expressions were so vulgar and illiberal, 
that the lowest blackguard in a bear-garden would 
have been ashamed to utter thenC.* Burke’s great 
mind was clearly losing its balance witli the utter loss 
of what temper he had over possessed. 

In February, 1795, the Lords proceeded to discuss 
in committee the bearing of the evidence on each 
cliarge. Thurlo\/’s old place on tlie Woolsack was 
tlu'ii filled l)y Lord Loughborougli ; but the late 
Chancellor still took the lead by right of long expe- 
rience and sound judgment in the closing business of 
‘ Di-luott. 
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that long trial. By tlic end of starch rnc ‘ iinnionso 
(quantity of rubbish and trash,’ as Thiirlow called it, 
had been sifted of ‘ the very little evidence ’ it con- 
tained, and on the 23rd April the final verdict was 
proclaimed with due solemnity in the great Hall 
where Hastings had first been solemnly impeached 
Of the peers who had sat through the whole trial 
twenty-nine only remained. On the first two articles 
of charge twenty-three declared Hastings ‘Not Guilty.’ 
On two charges of corruption he was unanimously 
acquitted, and on the remaining counts the adverse 
votes ranged from two to five. Eighteen of the 
twenty-nine, including Lord Thurlow and Archbishop 
JVlarkham, acquitted him on every count, while Lord 
Mansfield voted against him on one count only, wliich 
involved a question of law rather than justice h 

After seven years of cruel suspense the great Pro- 
consul had won a victory which pleased the public, 
but left him in point of worldly fortune a ruined man. 
He had no pension, he had been living up to his 
incornC; and the legal costs for his defence exceeded 
.^’70,000. For him there was small chance of pu))lic 
office under any ministry led by Pitt or Fox. Pitt 
curtly declined to aid him in obtaining money from 
the public purse. The Directors ar*"^ Proprietors of 
the Company he had served so well, concurred in 
voting him a handsome pension and a sum of money 
for his legal expenses. But the Board of Control with- 
held their sanction, and the Directors finally granted 

' Dcbrett, Debates, 
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liiiii a pension of .^'4.000 for twenty -eight years and a 
Imlf from the date of his return home, with a loan of 
.^’50,000 free of intei-est. Tlieir liounty enalded him 
to live on at Daylesford in dignified ease, amid such 
happiness as good health, a good conscience, a loving 
wife, the company of })ooks and old friends, regular 
exercise, and the varied pursuits of a country squire 
could bestow, rongratulatory letters and addresses 
from nearly all parts of India, from people of all 
ranks, classes, creeds, and colours belied the persistent 
calumnies of his im])eachers, and consoled him, as he 
declared, ‘ for the want of money to throw away on 
the luxuries of a farm and a greenhouse, and on tho 
tax of a town residence k’ 

The quiet tenour of life at Daylesford was varied 
])y yearly trips to London with his wife, and by visits 
to the Impej^s at Newick or to some other of his old 
fi'iends, who in their turn became his guests. At 
home ho busied himself with breeding horses, trying 
new kinds of food upon his cattle and new methods 
of growing liarley, with laying out and cultivating his 
gardens, and with many attemj^ts to raise fruits and 
vegetables from Indian seeds. He kep^ up his old 
Indian habits of early rising and cold bathing. After 
rn hour spent in his library he would breaxfast there 
))y himself on bread and butter and tea which was 
never watered twice. When Mrs. Hastings and her 
guests had sat down later to their breakfast, he would 
l ead them some of his own verses, or a passage from 

Uloig. 
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some favourite autlior, or nows from tl.v journals of 
the day. The reading was relieved by interludes of 
pleasant talk in which every one took his share. For 
Hastings was ever a kindly and coiuteous host, who 
pleased himself in trying to please his company. He 
had some turn for epigram and rc'partee, with a lively 
relish for sallies of imdeliled wit and decorous pleas- 
antry. ‘ He laughed heartily,’ says Gleig ; ‘ could trifle 
with the gayest, and thought it not beneath him to 
relish a pun.’ 

With }oung people he was always a favourite, from 
his gentle manners and the fatherly interest he sIiowcmI 
in their well-being. His capacity for making friends 
was equalled by his constancy in retaining them. ‘All 
who knew him loved him, and they wlio knew him most 
loved him best,’ was written of him after his death by 
one who had known him long and intimately k The 
same witness speaks of him as the kindest of masters, 
a benefactor generous even lieyond his means, ‘in his 
social hours the most pleasing companion,’ a man 
whose nature was full of the milk of human kindness. 
Much as he enjoyed his visits in town and country, 
Hastings was ne\cr happier or seen to more advantage 
than at home. ‘ It was among his own guests,’ wrote 
an intimate friend, ‘at his own table, in his own study, 
and in the bosom of his own fainily, t.iat he appeared 
ever most like himself, and there foie to the greatest 
advantage 

^ {i( tiilojion'h Ma(ja::inc, vol 88, part 2 . 

* Gleig. 
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]H.s (li(‘L >v’as very pLiiu ; he ato sparingly; liis 
favourite drink was water. He was fond of swimming, 
and rode almost daily on horseback till he was past 
eighty. Proud of his good horsemanship, he delighted 
in taming the most refractory brutes. Of his literary 
tastes not much is known except that he knew his 
Horace faii-ly, that he shared Pitt’s fondness for 
ljucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ and read Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’ 

5 o o o 

again and again. At a later period he revelled in the 
poetry of Walter Scott. 

Hastings had few, if any, extravagant tastes. But 
he had no natui al turn for tlnift, and in India all his 
lime had been oigrossed by official duties and pressing 
public needs. Then came the long agony of his impeach- 
ment ; and the burthen of consequent debt grew 
heavier as the war with the French Kepublic went on. 
In 1804 the Court of Hirectors once more came to his 
rescue from impending bankruptcy by virtually remit- 
ting the balance of their previous loan. In the same 
year Hastings, always grateful for any mark of good- 
will, tried hard to dissuade Addington from resigning 
office in favour of Pitt. In spite of his majority in the 
Commons, the stop-gap Minister soon convinced his 
volunteer advisor that resignation was the wisest 
course for a miid'^try threatened by a strong coalition 
at home and an early renewal of war with France 
Two years later, when Pitt was dead, and the 
Grenville Ministry ruled in his place, Hastings pri- 
vately urged his claim, if not to public office, at least 
' Gleig, StT G. C. Lewis 
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to public reparation of the wrong whic^' Parliament 
had done him twenty years before. The new Alinis- 
ters were willing to grant him a peerage, but refused 
to ask the Commons for a reversal ot* their former 
sentence. On such conditions Hastings pi’omptly de> 
dined the peerage, wliich ho had asked for merely to 
please his wife. The one desire of his heart was to 
see his character cleared by those who had once 
branded him as a traitor to his country and false to 
his trust. There was comfort, however, in knowing 
that one of his old assailants, the great Lord Wellesley, 
had' lately returned from India a staunch admirer of 
the man for whose impeachment he had so eagerly 
voted, lie too had learned by hard experience how 
much easier it is to condemn ig)iorantly than to un- 
derstand aright. He too had become a mark for hos- 
tile proceedings in the House of Commons ; but the 
Ministry, aided by Fox himself, defeated the motion 
for his impeachment. 

in 1813, at tie age of eighty, Hastings was sum- 
moned to London to give evidence before both Houses 
on the question of renewing the Company’s Charter. 
His appearance at the bar of the Commons evoked a 
storm of cheers ; and as he retired, a few hours later, 
the members all rose with hats off, and ‘ stood in 
silence ’ until he had passed. A few>Jays later he was 
greeted with equal reverence by the Lords. The gist 
of his evidence was to uphold the Company’s ancient 
monopoly, to keep ‘ interlopers ’ oht of India, and 
to discourage missionary (mterprise among a people 
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peculiarly a^^aohed to their aiicenti-al creeds. Such 
views, however, were already growing out of date, and 
the Charter Act of that year threw open the trade 
with India, gave interlopers a limited right of settle- 
ment, and opened a way for the endowment of an 
Anglican bishop in Calcutta. 

Some weeks later Hastings underwent at Oxford 
the ordeal of receiving his Doctor’s degree, amidst the 
clieers of admiring undergraduates. In the following 
} ear he was made a Privy Councillor, and was gra- 
ciously received in piivatc audience by the Prince 
llegent who afterwards presented him to the allied 
sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, as ‘ the most deserv- 
ing and one of the vvorst-used men in the Empire.' In 
their train he attended the banquet at the Guildhall, 
the great Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s, and the Prince 
Regent’s brilliant fete at Carlton House. Before 
returning to Daylesford, he took the chair at a dinner 
given by old Indians to the Duke of Wellington. 

About this time his pension Avas sr 3ured to him lor 
the remainder of his life. But the Court of Directors 
refused to make any sort of provision for his wife. 
Four years later the dying statesman dictated a last 
appeal to the Directors for the extension of his 
annuity to ‘ the dearest object of all his moioal con- 
cerns.* But the; gave no more heed to his dying 
entreaties than they would have given to the whine 
of a self-convicted beggar 

The old man’s last years were spent at Daylesford 

‘ O'wig. 
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in quiet happineFis, alloyed only by e ,iicem for hip 
wife’s future. He enjoyed tlie ‘ long-seated visits ’ of 
his country neighbours, and made pleasant company 
for his home guests. He strolled about his gardens, 
and in i8i6 constantly overlooked the workmcm 
employed in restoring after his own plans the gi’ey 
old parish church, which a later squire of Daylesford 
was to rebuild. In i8i8 his health, hitherto good, 
began to break down. In July, a cancerous swelling 
in his throat grow daily worse ; and after much 
suffering, borne with patient foi titude — ^ none of you 
know what I suffer', ’ he once said — the white-haired 
statesman on the 22 nd August drew a handkerchief 
over his face, and passed arvay without sigh ov 
struggle, in his eighty-sixth yivar. His remains were 
laid among the bon(\s of his forefathers in a \ault that 
now lies just beneath the chancel of the new church b 
An inscription beneath a bust in Westminster 
Abbey records the services of him whose resolute 
courage preserve 1 and strengthened our young Indian 
Empire, and whose organising genius rendered pos- 
sible the whole course of Indian history from the days 
of Cornwallis down to those of Dalhousie. Hastings 
had lived to see nearly half of all India brought 
directly under llritish rule, and tlie very year of Ijis 
death witnessed the final ovorthrovA of the Alaiaiha 
power by the armies of Lord Hastings. 

^ Uieig, Mea and Que/tea^ vol vi iS jo 
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